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NEWEST TEXT-BOOKS 


MILNE’S PLANE GEOMETRY : $1.25 
MILNE’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 75 cents 
Adequate preparation for all colleges. Unrivaled as teaching 
books. The first successful combination of the valuable feat- 
ures of inventional ahd concrete geometry with rigid, logical 
treatment. By an intelligent use of the “summaries” students 
will become expert in proving original propositions. 


MILNE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


Slight transition from arithmetic to algebra. New order of 
classification. The student has no trouble in passing from 
reasoning upon definite numbers to reasoning upon general 
numbers. 


LYTE’S ADVANCED GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 75 cents 


The last of a three-book series remarkable for the simplicity 
of definitions and the treatment of the sentence, which is re- 
garded as the unit of expression. 


BAIRD’S GRADED WORK IN ARITHMETIC. Fifth 


Ie ee oe ee ee ee er 65 cents 

Contains only such definitions as are indispensable. Unusu- 
ally large number of practical problems. One chapter devoted 
’ to elementary algebra. 
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} AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


The Latest and Best Addition to Pedagogic Literature. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING. 


A Manual for Normal Schools, Reading Circles, and the Teacher of 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Higher Schools. 
By Cuas. D. Boyzr, Pu.D., Professor of Pedagogics, Keystone State Normal 


School, Kutztown, Pa. Authorof Concrete Psychology, 
Psychic Initiative in Education. 


Morris’s United States Histories. 


Primary History 
Elementary History 
History (Advanced) 


No recent publications have elicited more flattering testimonials 
from teachers and school officers than have Morris’s Histories, and 
none praise them more highly than those who are using them. 


Examine these Histories Before Adopting. 


Historical Tales; or 
The Romance of Reality 


By CHARLES Morris, Author of “ The United States Histories,” 
etc. This series consists of nine volumes, as follows: 


AMERICA, ENGLAND, GERIMIANY, FRANCE, GREECE, 
ROME, CHINA and JAPAN, RUSSIA, SPAIN. 
Within these books may be found the scenes of those romantic 


and eventful incidents which form the pith of the history of the nine 
nations whose names the volumes bear. 





MORRIS’S 


Price List and terms for introduction furnished on application. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, - Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 
0899S OH 9929 9GS HOH SSD 











ARITHMETIC _ 


The Normal Course in Number. 
By Joun W. Cook, Pres. of the Northern Illinois State Normal 
School, and Miss N. Cropsey, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The New Elementary Arithmetic. 
320 pages. With or without answers. Cloth. 50 cents. 

This book begins with numbers in the concrete, and throughout it help® 
the pupil to independent reasoning which its admirable selection of pro 
lems stimulates. The quality of the rules, problems, and exercises is the 
best that experience and sagacity could weave together. 


The New Advanced Arithmetic. 


462 pages. With or withoutanswers. Cloth, 65 cents. 


The many excellences of the Elementary book are but extended in the 
advanced. The problems throughout the entire book are —_ related, 
not caly to school practice bat also to the business life of to-day. The 
material and arrangement of the book are the best. 





HISTORY ts 


A History of the United States. 
By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry, A.M. 8vo, 476 
ages, 180 illustrations and maps. $1.00. 

‘amous men and the important events of each epoch of our nation's 
history are described with and force. Accurate in statemcnt, clear and 
graphic in style, patriotic and unpartisan in spirit, this history has found 
general acceptance in all sections of the country. 

First Steps in the History of Our Country. 
By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry, A.M. 316 pages. 


Fully illustrated. 60 cents. ; 
A fascinating and forceful history, told in the lives and deeds of 89 great 
Americans, from Columbus to Edison It centers every epoch upon repre- 
sentative personages, veritable history-makers Full of anecdotes and tell- 


ing illustrations. 
ae The Rescue of Cuba. 


An Episode in the Growth of Free Government. By ANDREW 
S. DRAPER, LL.D., Pres. University of Illimois. 186 pages. 
Illustrated. $1.00, 











We now have in press a helpful little book, FIRST STEPS 
IN ARITHMETIC, by Exxia M. Piexce. It is an excelient 
preparation for the Vormal Course in Number. 


This book, twofold in its p e, exhibits the war of 1898.as one more step 
in the long progress of the world towards universal liberty, while pffering at 
the same time an accurate history of the Spanish-American War. The 
treatment judicious, unbiased, and well-balanced. 
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NICHOLS'S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


Books II-III-IV-V-VI-VII-VIII. A Book for each School Year. 
Price, 25 cents each book. 
HE most notable publication of the time for teaching number. Heartily endorsed 
by prominent educators. Some special features. Elementary treatment of 
many topics in the lower grades. The same subjects recurring, with more difficult 
examples from grade to grade till finished. Much work in mensuration and comparison 
of magnitudes and geometric forms. Elementary treatment of Algebra and Geometry 
inthe higher grades. These books will develop “thought power” in a marked degree. 
Sample copy sent for 15 cents. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Chicago, New York. 
TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 


HAMILTON,LOCKEandCLARK’S} THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Ontaoone Pree—} David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Send for one. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO.,/ 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 
It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 
9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 























CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


GILLOIT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING 





PH GILLOTTS 
= ARROWHEAD PEN 
Ne 106 





1066 REGISTRY. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense. 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


1005 UFFICIAL, 1067 ARROWHEAD, 


Especially Smooth and Durable. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 91 John Street, New York. 


‘THE LANGUAGE-SPELLER 


A New Book on a New Plan. (Fust published.) 


A Correlation of enone Work with Spelling by ELizABETH H. SPALDING, 
Teacher of English in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., and FRANK R. Moore, for- 
merly Principal Grammar School No. 34, Brooklyn. 


Part One, pp. 120, mailing price, $.20. 


This text-book introduces letter-writing, story-telling and composition, together with simple 
rules for capitalization and punctuation. 
On the page - each lesson in language are words adapted to expression on the theme of 


the language wor 
The history and growth of words are emphasized ; the child is led to appreciate exact meanings 


and to exercise judgment in the selection of words. 





Samples sent seteuihe on Ranigt of Price. Correspondence Invited, 


THE H. P. SMITH PUBLISHING CO., *! 24ST 16th streer, 
ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘‘ The School Journal" are 


FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 


Half Tones, 20c, per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
Line Etchings, 7c per sq. in. ; minimum price, $.75 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be dispesed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9h St., N.Y 





OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
50 cents a year ; Clubs 


of two or more, 40 cents each. 


E. L. KELLoGG & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 


20 numbers a year. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


= oT ail 
Complete 
Laboratory 


Outfits. 


il 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents. 





ESTABLISHED 186i, 


— & AMEND, 


205*211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necess 
for the Chensioal pos | 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 
ings. 

Glass blowing and _en- 
graving done on premises. 


| ANGUAGES FRENCH, GERMAR 














SPANISH ITALIAB 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten® Week 
without leaving your homes ty the Meisterschaft Sys 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 


the pres- ence of the 
teacher. Terms for 
membership ‘$56.00 for 
each Lan- guage. Al) 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send foe 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00 


cr IN 10 WEEKS. 


Summer STREST 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New York City 


Boston, Mass. 

The professional, poboal of Columbia University 
the training of general 
enchers, supervisors, princi- 

Teachers superintendents, and in- 

structors in normal schools and 

College colleges Open tu both sexes. 
Fellowships and_ scholarships 

annually. 





amounting to $5,750 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 













SCHOOL . 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 
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When you are using a pen all day you want 





ESTERBROOK’S 


the best. This means 





We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years. 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., #2ah Gscudeyts* 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ 





129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


|| Established in 1884. Positions Filled, 4,000 
CO-OPERATIVE | 
ASSOCIATION | 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Av., Chicago, II. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y. 
% King St., West, Toronto, Can. 780 Cooper Bias, Denver, Colo. 420 Garrott bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D.C. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Blk. Los Angeles, Cal. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


AGENCY. 


24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 





Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for Ad- 
vancement rather than those without positions, 








E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


SUDDEN VACANCIES 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. 


H. S. KELLOGG, [anager, 61 East Ninth Street. 








ESTABLISHED TEN YEARS. 
Telephone No. 2492-I8th St. 





When in New York you are crdially invited to call. 








KINDERGARTEN ieecen-= 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 East I4th Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. New York. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, 
Tutors,and Governesses, for every a 
ment of Instruction; Recommends 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fvuiton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 UNION SquakE, New Yor«. 





FoR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS addiess E. 
W. Ficxett, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Manager of Teacners’ Co-operative Association of 
New England. Over 3,100 positione filled. 
Send for Manual. 


GCHERMERHORN’S 2otabtisnea se, 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


OLDEST AND Best Known In U. 8. 
83 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
We assist teachers in secur- 


TEACH ERS ! ing positions by supplying 


Colleges, Schools, and Families with Professors, 
Teachers, and Governesses Free of Charge. IN- 
TERsSrAiK TEAt( ERS’ AGENCY, 126 
Washiogton S8v., Chicago. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges, schools, 
and families. Advises parents about schools. 

Wi. O. PRATT, Manager, 
70 Fifth Avenue, 











° ° = New York. 





Microscopic Mounts and Plant 
Material for Teachers of Botany. 


Microscopic Preparations of all kinds. 
Dried Plants to represent all groups. 
High S: hvo: BRotanicai Set, 820.00. 


This set consists of 45 microscopic mounts and 
'7 card mounts with duplicate material, and illus- 
trates all groups of plants from lowest to highest. 
Send stamp for price list THE ITHACA BOTAN- 
ICAL SUPPLY cO., Ithaca, N. Y. 








can be made successfully a part of the curriculum of any school at 
slight expense, without any special training on the part of the class 
teacher. Ifa town can afford the expense of a special teacher itis 
fortunate. Most towns can not. But that need not prevent the 
introduction of Physical Training, which almost every one agrees 
should be a part of the work of every school. It is made possible 
by the use of 


BANCROFT’S SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 


THIS is a manual of free-hand exercises for use in the school-room. 

It gives a course of lessons covering eight grades of work for 
the eight years of the elementary school course. The work of each 
grade is arranged in a series of lessons, each lesson to be used every 
day for one week. The exercises are a carefully selected and progress- 
ive series adapted to the powers and needs of the school child from the 
lowest primary to the highest grammar grade. It can be used intel- 
ligently by any teacher, and will insure the. entire success of work in 
physical training in any school where it is tried. The 237 illustrations, 
showing nearly every position, are very helpful and, in connection with 
the notes of explanation to the teacher which accompany each lesson, 
make it a perfect guide. Typographically it is the handsomest book 
published on physical education. 


RECENT ADOPTICNS 


This book is in use in all the schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
cently adopted in 


Waterbury, Conn. 
Concord, N. H. 
Bloomfield N. J. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
and many other towns. (Ordered used in every school.) 


Szie 7 1-2x51-4 inches. Handsome binding. 298 pages. 287 half-tone illustrations. 
Price, $1.50. A liberal rate will be given for introduction. 


It has also been re- 


Lockport, N. Y. 
La Porte, Ind. 
Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Negaunee, Mich. 
Talbot Co., Md. 


West Winsted, Conn, 
Cortiand, N. Y. 
Shamokin, Pa. 
Vineland. N. J. 
Flora, Ill. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York, 





Pew 


Needed in every Home and School. 
Ms gag te a. Fay cpa be 
softest e ves 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, usetal. 
9 Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, ‘ 
152-154 Lake St., Chicage, 41 Nassau 8t., New York, 

















SHORTHAND —isaac Pitman’s. 

PriNctIraAn RoBINSON of Aibany (N. Y.) High School 
Says: “ste ograuny is comumg into High cnools' and 
<omi-g to stay, and it 1s well'o recog ize the fuct.” 

Get ‘Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Lnstruc- 
tor,” 252 pages. Price, $'.50. Adupted and used 1n the 
Pubiic Schvols of New York, Brouklyn, St. Louis, Mo., - 
ete. Trial lesson Free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q.,N.¥., 

Publishers of Pitman’s FrenchP. actual Grammar, 

cents, 


DEWEY IS COMING. 


DMIRAL DEWEY will arrive at New 
York on September 29, and the 
whole country will give hima grand 

welcome. Every school should do its 3 
A handsome portrait of our great hero 
should adorn every school-room. We 
have a splendid one 22x -8 inches in size, 
a beauticul clear picture, taken trom what 
is said to_be the best portrait of the.ad- 
miral. Price, 25 cts each, or five for 
$1.00. _ Sent securely packed in strong 
tube. We have also handsome portraits, 
same size, of Longfellow, Whittier, Lin; 





coln, Washington, Lowell, Group of. 
‘the Presidents. We are just adding 
Holmes, Hawthorne, and Rudyard Kip. . 
ling. Price, 25 cts. each. iiss 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 6! East 9th St., N. Y. 
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FOR HALF A CENTURY 


The Family Friend. | 


The Friend of our Parents. 
The Friend of our Grandparents. 


His Quiet halen rend Im ts 
POND’S EXTRACT _ 

The Genuine never fails. E 

It can always be relied on. nergy 





Used internally and externally. 
Far superior to any imitation or substitute. It costs more to make, it costs more to 
buy—but it is cheaper because it is stronger, better, purer than anything else. 


(a9 Note our name on every label and wrapper. | Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Pond's Extract Co., New York and London. 





Handsomestiow- | ‘The most agreeable and 
g Y priced Holiday books . 
LTEMUS’ One-Syllable Series. tinct’ effective remedy for re. 


£sop’s Fables, 62 illustrations; A Child’s Life of Christ, 19 illustrations ; | ,. . 
A Child’s Story of the Bible, 72 illustrations; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- lieving Languor and Ex. 
gress, 46 illustrations; Swiss Family Robinson, 50 illustrations ; Gulliver's Travels, 


se illustrations; Robinson Crusoe, 70 illustrations. haustion, so common in 


Retail Price, 50 cents. Liberal Discounts to Teachers. 


HENRY ALTEMUS, Publisher and Manufacturer, 597-513, Cherry St., the spring and summer 
‘months. Its nutrient and 


| tonic effects give tone and 
Es FA E Ra vigor to the entire system. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
| Taken before retiring it 


L E A D P E N C | LS (quiets the nerves and induces 
g refreshing sleep. 


PE N= H O hi D E RS ‘ | For Sale by Druggists. 


| 
Rubber Erasers, Rulers, etc., etc. 


Manufactured Specially for Schools. 
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INCORPORATD 1851. | 
| 
| 
{ 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















Joun A. Hatt, President. Henry 8. Lee, Vice-President. Henry M. Puiiurps, Secretary 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. ae 
: Y} cf 
ium I — g24siese1, 195.09 | \ ie a" ll 
remium Income.................-. 1,667,548. 4,101,925. 434,882.14 96 
neome from Interest and Rents.. 468,205.25 ___ 942,648.40 ___ 479,448.15 108.51 1 11¥ 11\ a 
a avs oncnecniins $2,180,748.96 5,044 ,574.25 $2,918,825 29 186.75 SSE Si — 
a 9,565 522.65 #22.085,448.27 $12,469,925.62 «180.86 (Ne 5) mr 
AMOUNT INSURED................... $49,480,584.00 $115,678,483.00 $66,197,899.00 183.79 


ROR ee $755,527.61 $1,959,508.16 $1,208,975.55 159.86 | Thi @n ew 
Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its policy-hold- | . wand 
ers: In DEatH CLaiMs, $17,857,788.70; ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $2,956,598.00; DIVIDENDS, $8,259,757.85 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1898, $22,035,448.27 —_ Liabilities, $20,075,945.1 Surplus, $1,959,503. 16 | 


Every Primary Teacher 
Every Grammar-Grade Teacher 
Every Country-School Teacher 


who does not own and has not read over and 
over again these three great books has missed 


















Iilustrated hilet 
describing the ew 



















and is daily missing the wisest directions. 
the ee oe age the ge direct and : Century” will be 
Tactical he t i A 

Seagher’s ootk: oe “4 mailed on request. 
PARKER’S TALKS OW TEACHING. AMERICAN 

ode pant statement of the methods of the new WRITING 

odneat “oo 4, ne or probably ever MACHINE 

PAGE'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACH- | COMPANY 

ine. } 316 Broadway, 









One of the greatest books on teaching of all 
time. Almost everybody has it. Our edition is 
best and cheapest. Price, 64«., postpaid. 

Prgms k'8 LECTURE* ON EDUCATION, 

clearest statement in any book of the great 
edu: ationa princip es that underie al correct 
teaching Price, 90c. postpaid. 


If you have not these books d let 
pass without getting them. o not let the year 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Niath Street, .New York 
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Aphorisms on Manual Training. III. 
By Supt. W. N. HAILMANN, Dayton, Ohio. 


The typical organ of work is the hand, the projected 
will, man’s outer brain, as it has been aptly called. In 
very young children, every dawning sensation leads out- 
ward in some sort of muscular movement, wholly mean- 
ingless at first, merely announcing in a vague fashion 
that something is striving for utterance. Subsequently, 
these muscular reactions become more and more definite, 
and appeal more and more exclusively to the hand, as the 
chief organ of expression. Whatever interests the child 
he seeks to grasp with his hands. With all things he 
seeks manual contact, in exploring or representing activ- 
ities. 

Indeed, the thought-expression of language never can 
fully replace that of the hand. Language is diffusive. 
In itself it is incomplete. Unless it sets to work some 
hand, it loses its purpose. The thought-expression of 
the hand, on the contrary, fixes and renders permanent 
the thought it expresses. It translates into objective, 
observable reality the groping uncertainties of thought 
and removes from these all doubt and awkwardness. 

In proof of this we need but follow the development of 
some idea in the mind of a child, e. g., the idea of a cube. 
The child will obtain very vague impressions of the cube 
from merely seeing it; and these impressions will be 
confined, in so far as its shape is ¢oncerned, to considera- 
tions of only two dimensions. The third dimension will 
be revealed to the child only by the handling of the cubi- 
cal object; and the full idea of the cube will enter the 
thought-life of the child only thru play—the work of the 


child—in which the cubical object is used and controlled in - 


manual activity either by himself or his playmates. By 
using a variety of cubes, the idea is freed from accidents of 
size, color, etc. Yet nothing will free the idea from inaccur- 
acies and insufficiencies of conception as effectively as the 
making of cubes, the manual representation of the idea, in 
clay, sand, paper, or other plastic material, and its use in 
work in which it plays a part. At every step of such 
manual representation of its idea of the cube, the child 
has opportunity and constant invitation to compare his 
representation of the idea with his idea, and with the 
thing from which his idea is derived. 

These considerations apply with equal force to the 
growth of every other idea. Sense-perception can be 
lifted into ideas only with the aid of manual activity in 
work. Indeed, the hand is ever a most profitable servant. 
It pays him whom it serves. It not only performs the 
required tasks by gathering increased stores of skill, but 
it brings at the same time to its master new information, 
increased clearness and power of thought, increased di- 
rectness and scope of will. It seems as if the joy of 
work were the only reward it claims ; and great, indeed, 
is the joy the hand brings to him who follows it into the 
realms of subtle mechanical skill, of patient scientific re- 
research, or to the heights of art. 


The Pleasure and Value of Learning by Doing. 


Who does not remember how much he is indebted for 
his mental development to the busy hands of childhood ; 
what progress he made in hydraulics with the help of 
waterwheels he whittled from stray shingles and set to 
work in the brook ; how he gathered ideas of the buoy- 
ancy of air and water from his boat and kite; what 
knowledge he acquired of the materials used, of forms 


and numbers involved; how successfully he studied 
geometry upon cookies, slices of apples, bits of clay or 
dough ; or how, in idle moments, his mind, feeding upon 
the income of busy hours, practiced the art of pondering 
his acquirements in the imagination, the art of freeing 
them from the dross of materialness, of culling from his 
past achievements aspirations for higher ones, forming 
purpose, devising plans, inventing contrivances for their 
realization. 

It appears that the efforts of the mind to control and 
guide the hand in these matters are repaid an hundred- 
fold, not only in clearer insight into all the details of 
form and composition, of properties and relationships of 
the materials used and of the objects turned out, but 
also in nobler aspirations, higher hopes, greater firmness 
of purpose, calmer self-reliance and a nearer approach to 
all-sided freedom. And it appears, too, that these things 
can come to man only thru the activity of the hand in 
work and play. 

The traditional school, that has not yet been touched 
by the common sense and common goodness, by the 
deeper insight and higher purpose of the kindergarten, 
puts an end to this full-life in the development of the 
child. It seals more or less hermetically the sources of 
the vitalizing stream that was meant to feed the child’s 
soul with fresh, sparkling waters of personal experience 
and personal purpose. It dams the mouth of the stream 
which in its outward flow was meant to lead the child’s 
life into the life of his community and, thru this, into 
the life of his race. And then,—it dribbles into the cap- 
tive soul in measured drops the stale waters of a spirit- 
less conventionalism, of a distant past and of far-away 
environments, inaccessible except by paths hewn out by 
personal experience. 

What wonder if the children learn little, and this little 
so slowly and painfully. What wonder if what they do 
learn lacks the warmth of life and is of little value to 
them in the concerns of practical life. 

This is the situation which the so-called new educa- 
tion would change. It would keep the sources of fresh, 
inflowing experience open and bring in new tributaries. 
It would widen and deepen the mouths of the child’s in- 
dividual life stream and lead it into the mightier current 
of true citizenship, an effective and efficient contribution 
to its beneficent flood. 


SF 
A Visit to the German Volksschule. 


By CLARA GROSSMAYER, Colorado. 


All the different kinds of schools in Germany are under 
government control, and nominally all are open to any- 
one possessing the aecessary scholastic qualifications. 
But since the tuition fee required at the other schools, 
tho reasonable in amount, is an effectual bar to people 
without means, the Volksschule or people’s free school is 
in reality the only one provided for the education of the 
masses. All the children of the laboring classes are 
therefore to be found in the Volksschule. People of the 
higher, or of even the middle class, cannot patronize 
these schools, except at the cost of their social standing. 
Their children attend the higher school for girls, the 
“higher citizen’s” school, the gymnasium, or the Real- 
schule. Here are better teachers with higher salaries, 
better text-books and apparatus, a more extended study- 
course, more modern furniture and buildings. Excellent 
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results are accomplished here, tho to find the best work 
—that which has made Germany famous in the educa- 
tional world—we must, follow Dr. Rice and other investi- 
gators to the well-known training schools like that of 
Jena. Some of the teachers I visited spoke of these 
schools, expressing their belief that equally good work 
might be done in other schools with classes of equal size 
—fifteen or twenty pupils. They thought that this might 
soon be accomplished in the better schools, but not in the 
Volksschulen. 

It was my desire to learn what Germany does for the 
education of the common people, as compared with what 
the American public schools offer to the same class of 
society. I accordingly visited the Volksschulen in three 
cities in the Rhine valley of ten, thirty, and seventy 
thousand population respectively. 


Unattractive Buildings and Rooms, 


I found that the old buildings were given over to the 
Volksschulen. The typical school-room was about twen- 
ty-five by thirty feet in size. The walls were bare and 
dirty, the floors rough and uneven. An old-fashioned 
round stove adorned one corner at the front of the room, 
a small blackboard on an easel the opposite space. 
The children occupied desks and benches each long 
enough to accommodate four to six pupils. The wraps 
were hung at the back of the room. There were two 
windows and one door, all of them closed most of the 
time. This, with the smell of lunch and old clothing, and 
the presence of fifty or sixty people in the room made a 
long visit impossible in many cases. In no room did I 
see a picture or a flower, altho it was July, and the latter 
were in full bloom 

Lack of Apparatus. 


There was a noticeable lack of apparatus. A wet 
sponge served to remove from the blackboard the marks 
made with lumps of chalk. The teacher had no desk- 
books except copies of the text-books used by the pupils, 
—not even a dictionary. In the first grade rooms there 
were no beads, no splints, none of the hundred things 
that the American teacher will buy or make if they are 
not provided for her. There were wall maps for use in 
the upper grades, and numerical frames in the lower. In 
several third and fourth grade rooms the entire arithme- 
tic lesson, lasting sixty minutes, was extracted from the 
mysterious depths of the numerical frame. 

Many German teachers object to the use of much appar- 
atus that we consider indispensable, on the ground that 
the objects serve to dissipate the child’s thoughts. They 
assign the same reason for having no pictures on the 
walls. 

Upen handing me the letter of introduction that gave 
me the desired permission to visit the schools of a certain 
city, the inspector reminded me that the teachers were 
not used to visitors, and that they might therefore not 
appear to advantage. He hoped, however (with a note 
of doubt in his voice), that I would be courteously received 
and welcomed. The principal always accompanied me to 
any room I wished to visit. With one exception, all the 
teachers whose rooms I visited were men. Most of them 
were visibly embarrassed because of the visitor. There 
was no intentional discourtesy, but the novelty of the 
occasion was in many instances too much for the teach- 
er’s self-possession. 

Language Teaching. 

Some of the best teaching I listened to in these schools 
occurred during the so-called German peried, which in- 
cludes drill in reading, language, and writing. There is 
a reader for each grade. As compared with our books, 
this reader contains a small amount of matter, is cheap 
and unattractive. There are selections in prose and 
verse, often of no literary or educational value. Pupils 
are expected to memorize about twelve of the selections 
each year. They are drilled long and carefully on each 
lesson. At the beginning of the recitation the pupils 
give the substance ef the preceding lesson. Then a pu- 
pil is called on to read ‘a paragraph of the new lesson. 
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Errors in pronunciation and articulation are carefully cor. 
rected. The text is analyzed, the pupils responding al- 
ways in complete statements. The teacher criticises the 
pupils’ language. The child who first made the state. 
ment repeats it in the new form. Another child is asked 
for the same statement, then the whole class repeats it, 
In this manner the entire lesson is studied. 

This lesson is used as the basis for the language lesson 
which immediately follows. 

Here, as in many other parts of Germany, the language 
of the common people is a miserable dialect, whose worst 
feature is that final letters and even syllables disappear. 
It is to overcome this that the teacher’s most earnest and 
persistent as well as most successful efforts are directed. 
Every statement made by pupils must be correct and 
complete. Pure German is insisted upon. But as soon 
as the children leave the school-room, this mode of ex- 
pression is thrown off like a troublesome garment. In 
the street and in the home, dialect reigns supreme. 

Only the one reader is used. Pupils have absolutely 
no other reading matter and no practice in sight reading. 
Supplementary readers are unknown. The reading habit 
is not formed. The result is seen in the habits of the 
people. That American home must be poor indeed in 
which one cannot find at least one of the popular literary 
magazines. In Europe the common people read neither 
magazine nor newspaper. Only the largest cities have 
public reading rooms. The public libraries are never 
visited by the poorer classes of people. I think this is 
one reason why such numbers of people are to be seen 
upon the streets and in the street cafes of European cit- 
ies every pleasant evening. 


Geometry and Music. 


One morning the principal of the school regretted that 
the next recitation in a boys’ sixth grade was geometry 
in which I, a woman, of course, could not be interested. 
In response to my inquiry, he explained that girls did not 
study geometry. It was something that would be of no 
use to them; and besides, it was too difficult for them to 
understand. The girls had sewing instead. He was 
amazed to learn that in America both boys and girls 
study geometry, and at the same age. I said I should 
like to hear the lesson. The teacher. had on his desk 
models of the cube, the cone, the square prism, and the 
square pyramid. The boys were describing the objects, 
giving the number of surfaces, angles, and edges. There 
were no calculations, no drawings, no demonstrations. 
This was the “geometry” lesson that was too hard for 
girls to comprehend. We should call it a good object 
lesson for second grade. 

The next was the music hour in a girls’ eighth grade. 
They sang two-and three-part songs enthusiastically, 
with good expression, and true to pitch. The quality of 
tone was sacrificed to quantity. All the songs were 
either devotional or patriotic. The new lesson was a 
song whose words told of God’s universal love. The 
teacher played on his violin a phrase of the music, the 
class sang it, using the words. The teacher discussed 
the text, which suggested a brief theological talk. Then 
followed some interesting geographical information and 
an investigation into the grammatical construction of the 
sentences. After ten minutes spent in this way, the next 
phrase of music was considered. 

The atmosphere of this room was an agreeable surprise. 
The teacher spoke to his pupils instead of shouting at 
them. He addressed them by the given name, instead of 
the surname. The girls were not afraid to smile at him 
or at each other. The staff of office was not in evidence. 


No Text-Books in History and Science. 


No text-book is used in the study of German history. 
The instruction is entirely oral, the pupils taking notes 
at stated times. Much time is devoted to local political 
history, and to the relation of the home province to the 
empire. In one room the teacher dwelt upon the noble 
virtues of the German emperors, the advantages of a uni- 
ted empire and of a large and efficient army to maintain 
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it. He reminded the class that France and Germany al- 
ways had been and always would be foes—“arch foes,” he 
said—until France was finally and completely subdued by 
Germany. Turning to me, the teacher explained that 
until recently the people of this community were more 
loya) to the grand duchy to which they belonged than to 
the empire, and that it was necessary for the schools to 
encourage national patriotism. 

There was a science lesson on the subject of bees and 
clovers with a class of girls. 

It began with a rapid review of what had been learned 
of the various species of bees; of queens, drones, and 
workers ; of the building of honeycombs and the storing 
of honey ; of the care of the eggs and the nursing of the 
young. The girls then told of the various kinds of clo- 
ver cultivated in Germany and the use and value of each 
kind. The teacher called attention to the beauty of a 
field of clover in bloom. On the table were specimens of 
red, white, and Italian clover. These were carefully ex- 
amined and classified by the pupils. The teacher recited from 
memory a beautiful and appropriate little poem, the girls 
listening with evident admiration and delight. 
as a pleasant surprise, the pupils were shown some beau- 
tifully mounted specimens of bees and butterflies which 
the teacher had taken the trouble to borrow from the lo- 
cal museum of natural history. The chief value of this 
lesson lay not so much in the scientific knowledge gained, 
tho that was considerable, as in the gentle persistence 
with which the teacher led the pupils to express their 
thoughts in not only correct, but even elegant German. 
I think this was the most beautiful lesson I ever heard in 
Germany or America; and it was given by the only 
woman teacher in Germany whom it was my good fortune 
to visit. She, too, was the only teacher who invited me 
to come whenever and as often as I pleased. 

It occurred to me that it was a great privilege for these 
girls approaching womanhood to be allowed to spend a 
year with a teacher who was a constant living object lesson 
in womanly dignity and refinement. 

Text-Books and Teachers, 

I found that much poor teaching was done by men who 
have grown old and useless in the profession but who 
continue in the work until they are compelled to retire 
because the longer their term of service, the larger their 
pension. This is one objection to the pension system. 

I believe that one explanation of the poor quality of 
some of the text-books used is in the custom of adopting 
books compiled by teachers holding positions in the local 
schools. Thus in one city I became acquainted with two 
teachers, whose music course and arithmetic respectively 
had lately been introduced as text-bouks. In a neighbor- 
ing town I met another teacher whose arithmetic was in 
use in that place. It is not expected that these books 
will have more than a local sale and therefore, no doubt, 
the work of both author and publisher is done as cheaply 
as possible. 

Another custom that operates to the detriment of the 
Volksschulen is that of rewarding teachers who show 
marked ability by promoting them from the free schools 
to the higher schools, where they receive larger salaries. 
I am told that in some parts of the empire equal salaries 
are paid in the different kinds of schools, the only con- 
sideration being length of service. 

It is proper to say that the schools of Germany vary as 
greatly as do our own. What is true of one province, as 
toeither school law or curriculum, may not apply in the 
least to some other province. For example, in some 
districts a nominal fee—fifteen to twenty-five centsa month 
—is still required of patrons of the Volksschule. In the 
Rhine district, where I visited, even this fee has been 
abolished. The teachers, by the way, disapprove of the 
change. They say it tends to pauperizethe people. Many 
who formerly had a certain pride in paying for what their 
children received, now object to paying for the text-books. 
One principal thought that they would even like to have 
their children clothed at public expense. 

In Germany, as in America, the ungraded country 
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schools are often greatly superior to the city schools. 
The Teacher’s View of It, 


There is no doubt that Germany is highly successful in 
accomplishing her object—to have no illiterate citizen 
within her borders. But it would seem that her Volks- 
schulen fail utterly, or rather do not attempt to do what 
the American teacher counts among his chief duties—to 
arouse in his pupils the habit of independent thinking 
and the desire for self-improvement. 

The principal of one of the free schools asked how I 
found them to compare with our own. After some dis- 
cussion of the methods in use, I spoke of the great 
amount of corporal punishment I had witnessed. I be- 
lieve I gave it as my opinion that in America a teacher 
who used the rod and a sarcastic tongue so freely, would 
arouse so great a spirit of antagonism that he could not 
pean maintain his position. The principal respon- 

ed :— 

“There is, as you say, a great deal of whipping done 
by the teachers. I wish it might be otherwise ; but, af- 
ter all, it is best so for the children. Their parents are 
poor, usually laborers or factory hands. The children 
will, of course, belong to the same class of society. The 
boys, too, must serve in the army, where a private soldier 
is valued less than a horse, but where he must give the 
same blind obedience as the horse does. 
life will be the same. He has only to be industrious and 
obedient. Nobody will appeal to his reason or his feel- 
ings. Nobody will ask him what he knows, but only 
what he can do. Would we make him any happier by 
showing him a consideration that he will not meet with 
in after life? Let him learn the lesson in his youth. He 
cannot rise above his condition. Nor ought he to do so. 
Germany must, maintain her aristocracy, her army, her 
working classes. The foundation stone of the whole 
prosperous structure is in the laboring classes. The Ger- 
man government tries to adjust its citizens to the station 
in life in which it has pleased God to place them, and to 
protect them in the rights and privileges pertaining to 
that condition, But to over-educate a man is to make 
him unhappy. Why make a man unhappy in his condition 
when the good of the community requires that he should 
continue there ?” 

I join some of my German friends in the hope that the 
many excellent advantages that have made the other Ger- 
man schools famous everywhere, may soon be extended 
to the Volksschulen. 

we” 


The Governor at School. 


By MATTIE GRIFFITH SATTERIE, Principal West Side Italian 
School, New York City. 


It was a brilliantly bright winter day when Governor 
Roosevelt loomed upon the horizon of the school like a 
glorious sun! Hecame in answer to an anonymous note 
written him by one of the boys, and he came like a bene- 
diction. 

The excitement of the children was indescribable. 
Their joy knew no bounds. In answer to my question, 
“Who is this gentleman, children?” a shout went up 
that seemed to fairly cleave the air, “He is Teddy, our 
Teddy!” 

The governor laughed his merriest, and replied, 
“That’s right, children. _ Yes, Teddy is my name.” 

When he asked the children what they wished him to 
tell them, one of the boys called out, “Tell us about de 
horse, de one dat was shot in de battle.” Then he told 
them about his horse Texas, and gladdened the fascin- 
ated children’s hearts by telling them that Texas was not 
killed, as ‘at first, he, the governor had feared, but was 
only stunned. “Yes,” added the governor, “Texas is in’ 
my stable to-day. A soldier brought him back to me 
after the battle.” x 

It was delightful to watch the children as he spoke. 
Their dark Italian faces wore, each one, a thrilled and 
breathless look. The black eyes glowed with a somber 
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glance or sparkled luminously, as to the different feelings 
which his beautiful words excited. Governor Roosevelt 
told them about the Italian bugler who, when his fingers 
were so badly wounded that he could not hold his bugle, 
still bound up his hand and helped to carry the severely 
wounded men to the hospital tent. One little girl, a 
beautiful child, with the face of a medieval saint, bent 
forward, caught my hand and laying her cheek against 
it, burst into tears. After he finished speaking the chil- 
dren cheered until we, the teachers, feared for their 
lungs. Never was there more magnetic charm of man- 
ner than that of our gallant governor, and the children were 
actually carried out of themselves to a wondrous degree. 

A sad-eyed boy, who was hardly ever known to smile, 
looked up into my face and fairly sparkled and dimpled 
with joy and delight as he said, “De governor likes de 
fellers, don’t he, Miss Satterie? He likes us to be good, 
but he is sorry for us when we are bad and have to be 
licked.” I thought the boy, with a child’s unerring intu- 
ition, understood “de governor’s” character. 

After our hero had taken his departure, promising to 
come and see them again some day, we waited until the 
children had quieted down into their usual orderly calm. 
Then I asked if any pupil would like to ask a question or 
desired any information as to Gov. Roosevelt’s life and 
career, if so, I would endeavor to answer all such. There 
was perfect silence for a moment, then a boy on the front 
seat raised hishand. This boy was, and always had been, 
a torment to the teachers, not that he was vicious, but 
cold and hard and sly to a degree. To my permission to 
speak, he asked, “ Miss Satterie, has de governor got a 
mudder?” I said, “Yes, Francesco, but his mother is 
in Heaven.” The boy’s face lost its cunning look, his 
eyes grew dreamy, as he said, softly, “I tought he had a 
mudder, ’cause he looked like he had a mudder.” It 
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seems to me, of all the enthusiastic speeches made of our 
splendid hero, this was one of the prettiest. 





Suez Canal and Desert. 


Blackboard Illustration. 
Geographical Terms. 
By W. E. SPARKES. 

In order to show in an outline an island in the sea, we 
cannot do better than follow the Japanese method. Firm 
lines are drawn for the outline, and the sea is shown by 
horizon, ships, and small waves. A few perpendicular 
lines (as in Plate 3, Fig. 1) may better express the true 
appearance of water, but are not quite essential. 

The use of the solid mass in chalk is again introduced 
(Fig. 2) to show a variety of treatment, altho it may be 
doubted if the effect is more striking. For this purpose, 
the chalk should be soft and rubbed down so as to pre- 
sent a broad, flat surface. 

The river ina plain (Fig. 3) is presented by adding 
houses, trees, and bulrushes; the land is distinguished 
from the water by treating it more boldly in a solid mass; 
and the tributary is shown by leaving a space in the land 
and drawing the sails of boats in the distance. 
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The Reading Habit. 


By ELMER E. Cavins, Normal, Illinois. 


In this and subsegent articles on reading it is my pur- 
pose to discuss not only reading in the class-room, but out- 
side of it; to consider what may be done by the teacher 
to inspire and direct the reading of pupils, both in school 
and out, for the purpose of building up a systematic 
reading habit, which is so valuable to its possessor. 

Outside of school the paramount question with the 
great majority of people is, how can I earn a living ? The 
teacher should think of this in his efforts to benefit the 
rising generation, but he should also consider the other 
and no less important question of what should be done 
to improve the characters'and minds of children so that 
they, having earned a livelihood, may be blessed in the 
living. 

When compared with other subjects in the school as to 
its relative importance reading is conceded first place. It 
is the key that unlocks to all knowledge. The press and 
the pen are to no purpose were it not for the ability to 
read. People can come in contact with very little of the 
world, so reading becomes the passport to the storehouse 
of information beyond the range of sense perception. 

Teachers have the opportunity to confer a lasting and 
enormous benefit upon their pupils by inspiring them to a 
great deal of reading to be done at home, which will lead 
them to form the reading habit. This habit is possessed by 
some people and not by others. Compare the two—one 
may be likenened unto astream fed by a spring from which, 
in consequence, there continually flows cool and refreshing. 
water. The other is more likea stagnant pool. To give 
pupils this reading habit is one of the most helpful 
things in alleducation. It is the people who read who 
keep themselves informed—who gather knowledge and 
“keep up with the times.” It is only the readers who 
can and do make use of the books, magazines, and news- 
papers which are about us on every hand. It is the 
reader who is kept continually under the stimulus of 
thought and inspiration. Moreover, the thoughts which 
he receives stir the thought forces in his own souland he 
becomes in the truest sense a thoughtful person. This 
is education and it has no true meaning apart from this. 

Without inducement and of their own accord, pupils 
will not, as a rule, do the amount of reading necessary to 
fix the reading habit. There are only few who have a 
natural taste for reading so strong that they will come 
up to the limit of their opportunities in first learning to 
read and then in practicing the art of reading to learn. 

The reading habit like other habits, is formed by 
practice—there is no other way. 

In order to induce this practice we must first of all try to 
create in our pupils a taste for reading. Children will have 
a taste for what they like to read. At the outset we ought 
not to give them anything else. Some may not assent to this 
last statement, but I am sure a little reflection will 
bring them around to my point of view. Indue time the 
inclination to read will grow stronger and the range of 
palatable reading will be extended accordingly, until all 
classes of necessary and wholesome material may be read 
with a relish. But until the reading habit is fairly well 
established, we should be chiefly concerned about select- 
ing only what is in itself fascinating to the children. Any 
attempt to require pupils to read what does not attract 
them, especially if it is aside from their regular reading 
is worse than useless. 

What Children Read. 

The question, therefore, of importance at the outset is, 
what kind of reading do children, as a rule, like best ? 
The most significant bit of information I have yet seen 
on this question comes from Professor Thurber, of the 
University of Chicago. Not long since he investigated 
the subject of children’s likes and dislikes in reading. in 
the Chicago schools. Children from nine to fifteen years 
wrote answers to the following questions : 


» Ze "pinned books have you read since school began last Septem- 
er 
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. Which one of these did youlike best ? 


. Why do you like that book ? 


. What book have you ever read that you did not like ? 


2 
3 
4. What book have youever read that you liked better ? 
5 
6 


. Why did you not like it ? 


If you were given money to buya book you have never read- 


7. 
what book would you buy? 


Answers from about 3,000 children were tabulated, 
and the results are worthy of attention. The list given 
below is of the 100 “best books” as indicated by the 
answers of the children to the second question: 


. Little Women. 

Uncle Fom’s Cabin. 

. Robinson Crusoe, 

Boys of ’76. 

Life of Washington, 
Black Beauty. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Little Men. 

. Little Red Riding Hood. 
10. Under the Lilacs. 

11, Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
12. Life of Lincoln, 

13. Evangeline. 
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14. Two Little Pilgrims’ Pro- 


gress. 


15. Fiske’s History of the U.S. 


16. Seven Little Sisters, 
17. Story of Our Country. 
18, Alice in Wonderland. 
19. Longfellow’s Poems. 

20. Building the Nation. 

21. Jack and the Beanstalk. 
22. Sweet William. 

23. Cuore. 

24. Cinderella. 

25. Arabian Nights. 

26. The Christmas Carol. 
27. The Lamplighter, 

28. John Halifax. 

29. Swiss Family Robinson. 


. Hans Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales. 

. Captain January. 

. Red Skin and Cow Boy. 

. Jack the Giant Killer. 

. Oliver Twist. 


. Frank on the Gun Boat. 


. Grandfather’s Chair. 

. The Wandering Jew. 

. Elsie Dinsmore. 

. Elsie’s Children. 

. Last Days of Pompeii 

. Life of Grant. 

. Hawthorne's Wonder Book. 
. The Hunter of Ozark. 

. St. Bartholomew's Eve. 


67. Boys of the First Empire. 


. Not Like Other Girls. 
. The Boys of ’61. 

. Frank in the Woods. 

. What Katy Did. 

. Beautiful Joe. 

. Old Curiosity Shop. 

. Life of Napolean. 

. Little Saint Elizabeth. 
. Rip Van Winkle. 

. Last of the Mohicans. 
. With Leéin Virginia. 


79. Poor Boys Who Became 


Famous. 


‘ 45. Pilgrim’s Progress, 


80° Nicholas Nickleby. 
31. Huckleberry Finn. 81. Barnes’ History oftheU. S. 
32. Scottish Chiefs. 82. Montgomery’s History of 
33. Cast Away inthe Cold. the U.S. 
34. Gultiver’s Travels. 83. Jo’s Boys. 
35. Eight Cousins. 84. Prisoner of Zenda. 
36. Aunt Jo’s Screp Book. 85. Lion of St. Mark. 
37. Five Little Peppers. 86. Jack and Gill. 
38. Tom Sawyer, 87. ZEsop's Fables. 
39. Ben Hur. eed Dimple. 
40. Editha’s Burglar. 89. Frank on the Mountains. 
41. Sarah Crewe, go. Adventures of a Brownie 
42. Count of Monte Cristo. gt. Rose in Bloom. 
43. David Copperfield. 92. Adam Bede. 
44. Old-Fashioned Girl. 93. A World of Girls. 

94. Five Little Peppers Grown 
47. Daniel Boone, 


Up. 
95. Wild Life Under the Equa- 
48. Ivanhoe. tor 


or. 
49. The Wide, Wide World. 96. Ragged Dick, 
so. The Birds’ Christmas Carol. +97. History of Columbus, 
51. Dickens’ Child’s History of 98. Barriers Burned Away. 
England, 99. Innocents Abroad. 
100, Peck’s Bad Boy. 


The total number of books read was 16,739—an aver- 
age of about one per month for each one. The rela- 
tive number of different classes of books read is shown 
by the following table : 


3o. Juan and Juanita. 


46, Life of Franklin. 


Girls. Boys. 
Fiction 7,062 4,514 
History. 576 1,298 
Biography 317 558 
Adventure 152° 1,069 
Travel 135 228 
Poetry 288 204 
Science 130 208 


Of the books preferred, fiction stands 18 per cent. with 
the girls and about 56 per cent. with the boys. While 
boys like books of history and adventure fairly well they 
prefer fiction to all other classes combined ; and girls pre- 
fer scarcely any other than fiction. 

In a later article I shall show how the teacher can 
make use of the children’s preference for fiction to dis- 
cuss briefly the principal features of class-room reading, 
leaving a more detailed treatment for another time. 


- SF 
The study of English in the Manila public schools has 
been made compulsory; one hour each day is devoted to 


this work. The schools are free and attendance is re- 


quired for all children between the ages of six and twelve. 


_ The schools are closed’ Thursdays and Sundays, and in 


addition all the local religious holidays are observed as 
well as our own national holidays. 
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History and Geography Combined. 
By Ep. S. Bray, Ill. 


From the day that the little ones receive their first les- 
son in geography, which should be of home surroundings, 
history should be interwoven in the work as much as pos- 
sible. There is almost always some historic object in the 
neighborhood that every child is familiar with. If1t should 
be a mound, mountain, island, lake, bay, ocean, or river, 
there will be some little historic fact that you can relate 
to the child. If you are teaching him that a mound or 
hill is a small elevation of land, there will have something 
within your knowledge occurred in the past that if told 
in simple language will aid the child to remember the 
mound and its appearance in after years. How many 
people who have turned the point in life that faces the 
setting sun, but can look back and in fancy see the old 
peculiar landmarks associated with their childhood, even 
tho they may be thousands of miles away. 

If we are teaching the geography of the New England 
states, for instance, we have an excellent opportunity to 
teach history. In teaching the shape of the coast of 
Massachusetts call attention to the fact of the Pilgrims 
oe such a good harbor, they made a settlement 
there. 

When locating Plymouth have them look up the reason 
it was called Plymouth. 

When Boston is to be located ask the same fact, also 
why it became such a large city. 

’ When studying the Mis- 
ies tp avon ~ sissippi river bring out 
the history of De Soto, 
connect with the method 
the Spaniards practiced 
on the Indians, and the 
result. Also draw out 
the history of the French 
missionaries on the same 
river. 

If the Missouri river is 
the subject don’t forget 
the long voyage of Lewis 
and Clarke over moun- 
tains, up the muddy cur- 
rent of Missouri, and thru 
the wilds of the West, 
where at that time numer- 
ous savage beasts roamed 
at will. 

If teaching history, al- 
ways use your geography. 
I use a crude map which 
I draw on the blackboard, 
marking the places of im- 
portance as the lesson 
brings them out. No 
matter whether the lesson 
may be geography or his- 
tory, the same illustration will suffice for illustration. 

I will take for example the Hudson river; let the lesson 
be geography or history I would sketch as follows, 
rapidly : 

The Hudson river from source to mouth, drawing the 
eastern side of New York, Long Island, and enough of 
cei Jersey to show the relation of one state to an- 
other. ; 

Now have them look up Hudson’s voyage up the coast, 
and as they give you the information which should be drawn 
from them and not from the teacher, place the points 
talked of onthe board. Bring out the tide which pushes 
150 miles northward, which accounts for Hudson’s going 
so far up the river. Talk of the Palisades, locate them. 
The Highlands, West Point, the Catskill mountains, Erie 
canal, which should be traced westward to Lake Erie. 
Ask of the advantages of the canal. Tell them, if they 
do not know what a canal is. 

The sketch here given can be drawn by any live teacher 
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in a twenty-minutes recitation, and interspersed with in- 
teresting and instructive descriptions. 


— 
Will Power and Truthfulness. 


By CaRRIE VAN GILDER, Iowa. 


We, primary teachers, expect our children to be truth- 
ful. We require the truth from them and look upon any 
deviation from it as a very serious fault. And so it is, 
We look up the hereditary tendencies of the child who 
has been guilty of falsehood and find out his home and 
street environments. All this is good. We need to 
know the child’s life from its beginning in order to best 
understand him and train him away from any wrong ten- 
dencies, and instruct him rationally. But there is one 
phase of this question of truthfulness we are likely to 
overlook, and that is the teacher’s power to prevent 
lying. 

A child five or six years old has a will as yet only 
feebly developed, but his will power is being trained and 
habits of will are being formed. 

It is the exceptional child, perhaps, who goes thru his 
first year of school without needing correction or reproof 
in some way. He is likely to be mischievous, restless, 
and often positively naughty. A primary teacher must 
needs be made of patience, of tact, of love, and forbear- 
ance. And even with all these fortifications she will 
likely fail at some point. , 

The teacher’s attitude toward the child before her for cor- 
rection should be a matter of much study and forethought 
on her part. She does not realize to what a severe test she 
often subjects the will power of some youthful wrong- 
doer by demanding in a severe or, even an unsympathetic 
tone, that he confess his fault to her. It is a very diffi- 
cult thing for the small miscreant to look into the face 
of astern teacher and acknowledge his misdeeds. And 
if he does not tell the truth—if the test has been too se- 
vere—is not the teacher responsible for that lie ? And is 
she not also responsible, whether the child tell an untruth 
or not, for making it difficult for him to tellthetruth? Is 
not the child weakened just so much in the habit of truth 
telling —and just at the age when right habits should be 
so carefully nurtured. 

We are reminded in this connection of an incident we 
once heard an eminent lecturer relate : 


A mother refused to allow her small son to go to the pond. to 
swim with some playmates who were going, and told him she 
would punish him if he went. He played about on the lawn 
for some time. But by and by-the temptation grew too strong 
to resist, and he slipped away to the forbidden pond. When 
he returned his mother said, “Willie, you went to the pond 
after I forbade your going. Now I must punish you as I 
promised.” The boy, in despair over his wrong-doing, 
and the approaching punishment, cried, ‘“ Mamma, how 
die you know I went to the pond?” She replied, “I saw 
you going across the corner of the lawn.” But Willie asked, 
“Mamma, when you saw me going across the lawn, why didn’t 
you tap on the window pane ?” 


It seems to me teachers as well as mothers need ever 
be watching for every opportunity to “tap on the win- 
dow pane” to make it harder for some child to do wrong. 
and if possible score one more victory for the right. 
The teacher’s power of prevention is greater than she at 
first thought imagines. 

Again, we fail sometimes to commend or signify our 
approval when a child looks us frankly in the face and 
condemns himself. The truth, under such circumstances, 
more than overbalances the ordinary misdemeanor and 
should bring the confessor a word of commendation from 
the teacher. In a great many cases, I think, all punish- 
ment might be safely withheld, and in all cases should be 
less severe than it otherwise would have been. And, tho 
in some cases it must be administered, the teacher can 
make the child feel that his truthfulness afforded her so 
much pleasure as to almost obliterate the pain of the 
punishment from his mind and hers. 
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Brush Work in the Primary School. 


Landscapes in Ink. 
By SELMA PRAAG, New York. 
That a solid picture recalls the object much more 
readily to a child than an outline, has long been one of 


the pleas for brush work, in the lower classes of school. 
And indeed it has been demonstrated with great success, 








The Storm Has Come. 


that the paintings are far superior in the quality of the 
work, and in the interest they arouse in the child, to the 
outline drawings. To-dayI propose to treat of the paint- 
ing of landscapes, which I believe is a field as yet almost 
unexplored. 

Perhaps the most troublesome part of the work is the 
distribution and collection of material. Yet, a corps of 
monitors can soon be trained to almost entirely relieve 
the teacher. Each child should be supplied with, 

1. A piece of trialpaper. 2. Abrush. 3. Asmall pan 
for the wash. 4. A larger pan or tub for water. 5. A 
sheet of white drawing paper. 

By experience I have found it best to first go thru all 
the necessary preparation, and then the painting, myself. 











A Study in Trees. 


The children watch me, and I explain each step as I go 
along. My result will probably be like this. 

The children will be delighted with the result and very 
anxious to try their own powers. It is well now to give 
a few general rules, which the children should repeat 
after you. “ Always have the brush wet in painting the 
sky.” “Never go over the same place twice.” 

And now let the children commence. First wet the 


Chief Joseph, 
Nez Perce. 





Ute Chief. Chef Geronimo, 
Apache. 


Six of a series of twelve Indian pictures. Reproduced in natural colors from life studies by E. A. Burbank. Courtesy of the publishers of Brush and 
. Pencil, The Arts and Orafts Publishing Company, Cbicago. 
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brush from the larger pan and transfer the water to the 


’ smaller pan, until it contains its full capacity. Then see 


that the brush is quite dry (so that it will not water the 
ink). Dip the tip of the brush in the ink and mix with 
water in the smaller pan until you have an even gray 
wash. Now draw an oblong on the trial sheet. (Before 
using the final paper it is well to practice on the trial 
sheet.) Start at the upper left hand corner of the oblong 
and paint an even streak across the top. See that the 
brush is so wet as to have a drop always running down 
from the bottom of the streak. Wet the brush fre- 
quently in the wash, and in putting on the wash leave 
open white spaces here and there for clouds. 

Now dry the brush, and dip just the point in pure ink. 
Start at the bottom of the wet sky, and make short parallel 
upward strokes for trees, mass them for hills with trees. 
These lines will immediately spread and look wonderfully 
like trees. They must, however, be painted on top of the 
wet sky or they will not produce the right effect. Last 
of all, paint a streak of solid black for land, but let it run 
into the wet sky so as to mingle. 

Now that the children have tried it once they will be 
much more skilful on the final paper. 

From this very simple effect we can lead children to 
those rather more difficult. The variety is endless. 





Night, Moon on the Water. 


After the paintings are dry and have been collected 
they must be cut out, so as not to show any white paper 
or ragged edges. 

Now we, the initiated, may mount our landscapes on 
white paper, and show our little water color exhibit to 
the admiring teachers of our school. 

SF 


Many notices appreciative of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL'S 
efforts have recently appeared in prominent papers ; we 
clip this from the New York Tribune: 

“THE ScHOOL JouRNAL of this city, of which E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., are the publ’shers, is twenty-five years 
old, and the interesting event is celebrated by the issue 
of a handsome anniversary number of 128 pages. THE 
ScHOoL JOURNAL has always reflected the highest ideals 
of education, and its ‘enterprising publishers have good 
reason to be proud of its career.” 
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Lacking in Pedagogics. 

Among the notable changes that have come about dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years is the perception by school 
officials that men who hold the superintendency must 
understand their business. It was once thought that 
any man of good common sense could superintend the 
schools of a large or small city; but there has been 
slowly developing in the public mind the idea that it re- 
quires professional knowledge, or, in the language of the 
day, pedagogic knowledge. 

A case has lately caused considerable questioning : a 
man superintending the schools of a town was supposed 
to rank well as an officer of this class ; but it came to the 
knowledge of the school board that the primary classes 
were behind those in certain other towns. They 
began an investigation ; they found, so they claimed, 
that their officer met the primary teachers weekly 
but that his talk. to them was wholly vague and 
unhelpful ; that in visiting the rooms he made no notes 
nor pointed out defects and better methods. This man, 
as a citizen, was highly respected, and the teachers gen- 
erally held him in esteem. The only complaint that 
came from them was that they could “get nothing from 
him”—meaning in the way of helpful suggestions. 

This being the state of things the school board made 
some criticism, the superintendent resigned, and his 
resignation was accepted, the board putting forth as a 
reason that he did not understand his work as was need- 
ful. Some people remarked that it was queer that a man 
in occupying so important a position did not make an ef- 
fort to learn how to manage it on modern lines. 

The superintendent must know what are the ideas of 
the ablest men in the same field with him. The politician 
watches the political paper to know the ideas of other men. 
So the successful superintendent is the closest reader of 
good educational periodicals. The school official that 
depends on the general magazines for his professional 
pabulum will “get left.” If the superintendent doesn’t 
read, some one of his principals or teachers will, and he 
will be looking for another position before long. 

It may be asserted as clearly proved that the coming 
superintendent will be a pedagogic man. Just how this 
will come about is not so clear. The normal schools do 
not seem to supplythem. The probability is that ardent 
self study will yield its product here, as it does in other 
fields. One conclusion is inevitable and that is that the 
young man who is after the superintendent’s place will 
devote himself to understanding pedagogics. This term 
may at present have a narrow application, but it will 
widen every year. 

a 

Supt. Hailmann’s aphorsims on manual training, of 
which two installments have already appeared in these 
pages, are worthy of thoughtful reading and re-reading. 
The comprehensiveness and far-reaching effect of the 
principle of manual training in the general plan of educa- 
tion have never been more suggestively presented. Dr. 
Hailmann is one of the pioneers in the propagation of 
this fruitful idea, and he has had an unusually varied field 
for testing its practicability. 
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A National Federation of Teachers. 


There are those who always raise a hue and cry when- 
ever teachers band together for purposes of securing 
a hearing in matters concerning school legislation and 
matters affecting their material and social welfare, 
“Trades’ unionism,” “walking delegates,” “strike com- 
mittees,” “lobbyists,”,are a few of the epithets that have 
been employed to discourage organizing of this sort, 
Why should this be so? Every form of organization 
among teachers indicates growth of an esprit de corps, 
and this in turn, is a sign of progress in professional 
feeling. Such an organization as the National Teachers’ 
Federation started at the great Los Angeles convention 
by a number of energetic Chicago teachers is as much 
entitled to encouragement as the N. E. A. Its success 
will depend upon the leadership shaping its policy and 
workings. If the present ideas are carried out the result 
will be an association similar to the National Teachers’ 
Union of England and Wales. 

GF 

According to newspaper reports Cesar’s “De Bello 
Gallico” has been dropped from the Latin course of the 
public schools of Columbus, Ohio. What are we coming 
to? With that time-honored text-book banished, what 
will be the use of studying Latin atall? Will the college 
preparatory schools please answer these anxious inquiries? 
A high school boy who doesn’t know that Latin is learned 
for the sake of reading Cesar hasn’t been doing much 
thinking on his own account. 

GS 


Theory and Practice. 


The work of the teacher has been gradually coming 
under the searchlight of public opinion; for many 
years it was done as ina cave, visited at intervals by 
some Official in order to earn a salary. The teacher, 
armed with a whip, for some centuries compelled the 
learning of certain things supposed to be essential to 
civilization. Buta period of inquiry came, a dreadful 
period for France ; Rousseau, who found fault with most 
social arrangements, declared against school methods. 
The inquiry has not yet ceased by any means. How 
much for civilization, how much for self ? are questions 
not yet fully answered. 

These inquiries have been placed before all classes of 
teachers during the past quarter of a century. Many a 
superinteneent and principal has obtained a position sup- 
posing he had nothing to do with problems relating to 
education, when, alas! some member of his board would 
ask troublesome questions. Unlike the physician, clergy- 
man, or lawyer he had no body of doctrine underneath his 
practice ; he was a man of methods without a wherefore. 
He could give no clear statement of his belief. It is 
plain that the public demands that teachers have a body 
of doctrine; a something beyond the arithmetic and ge- 
ography. This is the point reached in the year 1899. 

Se 

Supt. Andrews, of Chicago, is right in his opinion that 
it would be a very unfortunate and dangerous thing for 
a city’s schools to be taught, all of them, by people born, 
reared, and educated in that city. Hesays “the Chicago 
policy is a good one. An examination is held each year 
for applicants from outside, and the successful candidates 
are blended with the graduates of the Chicago normal 
school.” The Chinese ante-bellum method of unadulter- 
ated self-civilization is at present advocated only by the 
small-fry politicians. 
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The Busy Qorld. 





Grand Army Encampment. 


It is thirty-four years since the Civil war closed, but 
the boys in blue of the army and navy who still survive 
are numerous. Thousands upon thuosands of them have 
assembled at Philadelphia this week to attend their 
thirty-third national encampment there. The people of 
Philadelphia gave them a right royal welcome. The 
prettiest sight of all is Camp Sexton, in Fairmount park, 
where there are 2,700 tents, capable of accommodating 
11,000 men. In the heart of the city are quarters for 
30,000 more veterans. 

The program is as follows: Sept. 4, reception of the 
leading officers of the G. A. R. and parade of naval vet- 
erans ; Sept. 5, parade of the G. A. R., and in the even- 
ing official welcome to the G. A. R. and auxiliary socie- 
ties; Sept. 6 and 7, annual conventions of these organi- 
zations—on Wednesday parade of prisoners of war and 
in the evening “dog watch” of naval veterans, and on 
Thursday evening camp fires at various points ; Sept. 8, 
naval parade headed by ships of the North Atlantic 
squadron, under Rear-Admiral Sampson. 


De Gallifet Says “ Turn on the Light.” 


The position taken by Minister of War De Gallifet in 
the Dreyfus case is significant. He telegraphed to 
Rennes objecting to the secret sittings of the court and 
stating that the government wants “the truth estab- 
lished in the full light of day.” This action was caused 
by the announcement that there was another dossier 
which the defence knew nothing about and which the 
court proposed to consider in secret. 

M. Labori, counsel for Dreyfus, threw another bomb 
into the enemy’s camp by giving notice that since they 
had gone abroad for evidence, he claimed the right to 
exhaust diplomatic sources to ascertain whether the bor- 
dereau secrets were sold, and by whom. 


Rebel Stronghold Captured. 


A heroic exploit was performed recently by the Sixth 
infantry under Lieut. Col. Byrne, in the taking of Ar- 
gogula, a stronghold in the island of Negros, from which 
bands of robbers have sallied out to destroy plantations 
and levy tribute on the people. The only means of reach: 
ing the town was up an almost perpendicular hill, covered 
with dense shrubbery, and a thousand feet high. The 
Americans accomplished this, altho an officer and several 
men were hit, and rocks were rolled down on them. Many 
of the rebels were wounded and captured, and twenty- 
one were killed. The American forces captured a quan- 
tity of stores and destroyed the fortifications. 


The Situation in South Africa. 


The reply of the Transvaal government to the impe- 
rial government’s last depatch has been received by the 
British agent at Pretoria. In this it is stated that the 
Transvaal government is willing to meet the other side 
in a conference at Cape Town, as suggested, and to ex- 
plain the working of the new franchise law ; also to re- 
ceive the friendly suggestions of the imperial govern- 
ment. 

While this points to a peaceful solution of the diffi- 
culty every other circumstance points to war. The Boers 
are still collecting munitions of war, and the Germans in 
the Transvaal have organized a regiment to co-operate 
with them. In case of war Great Britain would have to 
count on the disaffection of the Dutch and descendants 
of Dutch in British South Africa. Perhaps it is this 
circumstance that has made Mr. Chamberlain cautious. 
Several Johannesburg editors have been arrested on a 
charge of treason against the government. There is 
great unrest and business is almost at a standstill. 
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An Automobile Climbs Mt. Washington. 


Many significant facts indicate that automobiles have 
come to stay. They are evidently on the increase in New 
York city, and have appeared in new and more graceful 
forms. They are beginning to be used for gun carriages, 
delivery wagons, and for various special purposes. In 
France, England, and Germany their numbers are in- 
creasing. 

The horseless carriage secured another triumph the 
other day by climbing Mt. Washington. The road from 
glen to summit is eight miles in length ; the actual dis- 
tance is 4,600 feet, making the average grade twelve per 
cent. Less than two gallons of gasoline was used in 
making the trip. 


Great Scarcity of Steel. 


The scarcity of steel at present amounts almost to a 
famine, and building operations, both in this country and 
Canada, are greatly retarded. The causes of this scarcity 
are the enormous demand, which far exceeds the present 
capacity of the producing mills, and the lack of raw 
materials. The use of iron and steel for building pur- 
poses has increased fully 500 per cent. in the last three 
years. Nearly all the orders that are being filled now 
are for buildings, railroads, bridges, etc., in America. 
The extraordinary demand here has caused foreign orders 
to be neglected. Those who are putting up buildings in 
Chicago are pushing the work along, in spite of the 
greatly increased cost. 


A New Ocean Greyhound. 


The new White Star steamship Oceanic, the longest 
vessel afloat, starts this week for her first trip across the 
Atlantic to New York. On her speed trial the Oceanic 
did not make more than twenty-two knots an hour, but 
she is intended to be a record breaker. In point of lux- 
ury there is none on the sea like her, and the fare is cor- 
respondingly high—$900. 


He Fought for the: Mikado. 


General Charles William Le Gendre, a very prominent 
actor in affairs in Eastern Asia, died recently at Seoul, 
Corea. He was born in France in 1829, came to Amer- 
ica in 1855, and commanded the Fifty-first New York 
regiment in the Civil war. From 1865 to 1867 he was 
United States consul at Amoy, China. Then he re- 
moved to Japan, arriving just at the beginning of the 
contest between the mikado and the shogun, or military 
teacher, who disputed his rule. General Le Gendre en- 
tered the service of the mikado, and was ennobled by 
him at the end of the contest. For about twenty years 
he played a prominent part in Japanese politics. Among 
the results of his work were the building up of the For- 
mosa tea trade and the abolishment of the coolie traffic. 
He was also prominent in the negotiations between Japan . 
and China, and was regarded by Li Hung Chang as his 
most bitter enemy. He afterwards became vice-minister 
of home affairs in Corea, an office which he held at the 
time of his death. © 


Dr. Schurman on the Philippines. 


President Schurman, of the Philippine commission, ap- 
peared at a recent cabinet meetingand made a statement 
in regard to the situation in the islands. He believes 
with an increased army comparatively short work will be 
made of Aguinaldo and the insurgent forces. Aguinaldo 
is the leader of a strong faction of the natives, but does 
not by any means fairly represent the entire population, 
many of whom are indifferent as to the outcome of the 
insurrection. Altho the work of the Anti-Imperialist 
League has had no considerable influence among Ameri- 
can soldiers, Mr. Schurman said it certainly had given 
great encouragement to Aguinaldo and his follow- 
ers. 
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Another Disgrace. 


The “ Disgrace to Education” to which attention was 
called in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of July 8 can be matched 
by a somewhat similar case that occurred in Eastern 
Connecticut. 

Just before the annual meeting of the district, all the 
teachers who applied for reappointment were accepted 
save the principal. He was told by one member of the 
co nmittee of three that two members would vote against 
him and advised the withdrawal of his application. Of 
course the principal complied. Later, in school meeting, 
the two members of the committee stated very boldly 
that they had never seen the application, when they knew 
it had been presented and then withdrawn. 

This same committee gave no definite reasons for fail- 
ing to engage the principal, who had served the district 
faithfully for five years. They further gave him a testi- 
monial which was very strong, and made much talk at 
the school meeting. 

The citizens, almost to a man, felt that their trust had 
been betrayed, the school injured, and all to satisfy the 
ambition of one or two men who had grudges to “square 
up.” 

The entire action was in direct opposition to the wishes 
of the acting visitors, and those in authority who knew 
what a good school really meant. 

Notwithstanding the condition of affairs, and the ill 
treatment of a faithful teacher, no one dared to raise his 
hand in outspoken opposition to the arbitrary action of 
the committee. Again, notice of the engagement of a 
new principal appeared in print about two weeks before 
the acting principal knew or even imagined that he 
would be “fired.” 

This is all the result of the little district kingdoms, 
where despotism is almost supreme. Until the towns of 
Connecticut vote to consolidate the schools under “town 
management,” just so long will ability and shirking of 
duty receive like rewards. What encouragement is there 
for a teacher to work hard to’raise standards and make 
a school noted for fine work, only to be ousted so that a 
new teacher may enjoy the “crop”! And this “crop” 
is often harvested by a “brother of one member, the 
sister of another,” and a cousin of some prominent cit- 
izen. A FRIEND OF THE PRINCIPAL. 


Sr 


Familiar Rhymes and Jingles. 


A short time ago THE ScHOOL JOURNAL printed a re- 
quest from me for American variants of the Mother 
Goose Rhymes and Jingles. This request has had a 
somewhat unexpected and unlooked for result. Instead 
of finding any body of evidence that the old favorites have 
become corrupt, almost the contrary appears to be the 
case, for their purity seems to have been preserved in 
quite a remarkable manner ; this is probably due to the 
fact that the Mother Goose Books have been for so many 
years made so cheaply that there can scarcely be found 
a home, however lowly, where there are cnildren, without 
a copy of the received text of the famous classic. 

The direct simplicity, the dramatic imagination, the 
vivid fancy and the free and spontaneous humor of the 
Mother Goose Rhymes and Jingles will probably never 
be excelled by any body of modern verse, and will doubt- 
less, while our language lasts, remain “the light litera- 
ture of the infant scholar.” 

But since the collection was first printed by Newbery 
about the middle of the last century many new verses, 
rhymes, and jingles have succeeded in getting a foothold 
in the nursery, from which it would be as hard to dislodge 
them as to oust Mother Goose herself, such as, for example, 
some of the inimitable nonsense rhymes by Edward Lear, 
Longfellow’s “There was a Little Girl,” some of the 
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verses of Eugene Field, Tennyson, Stevenson, not to 
mention many others. The kindergarten movement, too, 
has set many people actively to work in writing nursery 
rhymes and jingles, play games, etc., many of them of 
course, worthless and doomed to perish as the sparks fly 
upward, but some of them, possessing in the main the 
characteristics of the Mother Goose Rhymes, will doubt- 
less be perpetuated along with them. 

All this is reflected in the letters which I have received 
during the past two or three months from correspond- 
ents all over the country, and it is evident that the ap- 
proved literature of the nursery has enormously increased 
during recent years. In making a collection of these 
modern classics of the nursery it is impossible for one 
person to find out all of those which have taken a perma- 
nent place in the life of the little ones and I should like 
to make another appeal to the readers of THE ScHooL 
JOURNAL to ask them this time to send me the nursery 
rhymes and jingles which are familiar and popular in the 
nursery, but are not to be found in the Mother Goose 
collections. CHARLES WELSH. 

Winthrop Highlands, Mass. 


PF 
‘Against Fads. 


‘‘ A positive wrong is inflicted on boys and girls who must be- 
gin to earn their living in perhaps a few months, when they are 
compelled to spend one-fifth of their school hours at clay model- 
ing, paper cutting, and doll’s dressmaking, while, at the same 
time, they are actually deficient in the art of correct expression, 
in arithmetic, and in other important elementary branches of 
knowledge. It is all very well for pupils to be able to make a 
pretty doll or darn a stocking, to cut fantastic paper patterns, or 
carve from wood a lot of worthless toys, to mold with fingers a 
relief map of Africa, or illustrate the discoveries of Columbus by 
the use of clay. These pretty tho petty accomplishments are 
great tor exhibition purposes, It is desirable from the official 
point of view to show visitors from afar how clever our schoo) 
children are in modeling and cutting and patching and knitting, 
but it would be much better if the young people were taught to 
do proficiently those things which, in order to be successful, they 
must do when they leave school and begin the serious business 
of life in office, workshop, factory, or store. When, by much 
effort and after long and anxious waiting, a boy secures a small 
place in a counting room, the really important matter for him is 
to know how to copy a letter or make out a bill, not to molda 
plaster cat or carve a wooden monkey.” 

AN OLD TEACHER. 


If a boy or girl at ten years of age does not “read, 
write, or compute as a boy or girl of that age should, 
because his time has been taken up by clay modeling, 
paper cutting, etc., then a wrong has been done. But 
we do not understand this to be the case. THE JOURNAL 


- urged the introduction of manual training many years 


ago in order to aid that “the young people might be 
taught to do proficiently those things, which, in order to 
be successful they must do when they leave school and 
begin the serious business of life.” 

Manual training is not taught primarily to “enable a 
pupil to make a paper doll, darn a stocking, cut fantastic 
paper patterns;” they are means to an end—education. 
Rightly employed, the boy will be better enabled to 
“copy a letter or make outa bill.” The trouble is that few 
teachers know how to use manual training in a secondary 
way ; they make the darning of stockings, the eutting of 
“fantastic paper paterns,” etc. thechief ends. This point 
is alluded to by our correspondent when he speaks of “ ex- 
hibition purposes.” We werein aschool, not long since 
where the primary work of the pupils was excellent (reading, 
spelling, etc.) ; the school official, however, seemed dis- 
satisfied and said, “Can you not show us some of drawing, 
paper cutting, and modeling ?” A great deal-of this was 
inspected, but the impression was left that the official 
considered that as a primary end. 

In some schools it is made an addition to the chief 
ends of going to school, instead of being aids to those 
ends. In such schools the pupil really thinks he goes 
to school to learn to model clay and cut paper. This is 
because the teacher does not rightly understand her bus- 
iness. We assert that a good teacher who understands 
how to use manual training will use it when attempting, 
in the most expeditious way, to get a boy ready for the 
serious business of life. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


Technical Studies for School. 


ToRONTO, CANADA.—A committee of the local board of 
trade appointed some time since to consider the question of 
technical education, has submitted a report, containing the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

eo That technical education to be successful, should bea part 
of the general system of education. Elementary technology 
should be introduced thruout the schools of the province, the 
subjects taught being varied to harmonize with the interests of 
the locality and the industries to be benefited. 

2. That both day and evening classes be held. 

3. That a fixed standard of education be demanded of pros- 
pective pupils. 

4. That the technical school be governed by a board of trus- 
tees, appointed as follows: From the board of trade, three; 
v the minister of education, three; by the Municipal council, 
three. 

5. That the following technical subjects be taught, in such a 
manner as to be of practical value to the local trades and in- 
dustries: Strength of materials, building construction; heat- 
ing, ventilation and sanitary arrangement; machine censtruc- 
tion and design ; mechanics, pure and applied, and steam and 
its application; the chemistry of textile manufacturing; dyeing 
and coloring; tanning, and cements and mortars; the various 
applications of mineralogy and pure and applied mathematics 
thru trigonometry. 

6. For the art course, that a thoro training in the following 
subjects be offered: Freehand drawing, composition, paint- 
ing, history of art, china painting, design in its various 
applications, clay modeling, and architecture. 

7. Domestic science and physical culture, to include the usual 
subjects. 

8. Commercial course: To embrace the usual subjects and 
in addition opportunity will be given for acquiring knowledge 
of customs, and execise bonded warehouses, discounts, insur- 
ance, syndicates, exchanges, and allied subjects. 








Chicago the Loser by Thirty Thousand Dollars.. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—-Mr. W. A. S. Graham, the school agent, 
who was accused of misappropriating money from school 
funds, has been indicted. The report of experts shows a de- 
falcation of $34,500 at least. Pres. Harris of the board of educa- 
tion, has stated that the surety companies will make good the 
amount. As soon as Mr. Graham can be found, he willreceive 
the punishment due. The surety companies will of course use 
every effort to locate him. 


Yale’e First Site. 


SAYBROOK, Conn.—A meeting has been held in the Acton 
library building at Saybrook, to consider the erection of some 
memorial upon the site of the collegiate school, which subse- 
quently became Yale college. The institution was chartered 
in 1701, and was organized later in the same year. A house 
and lot were offered for the use of the institution by Nathanial 
Lynde, to be used for that purpose so long as the college re- 
mained in Saybrook. The first fifteen commencements oc- 
curred here, the aggregate number of graduates being fifty-six. 
It is desired to have: some special celebration here in 1901, 
when Yale will celebrate her bi-centennial anniversary. 


A County Association of School Officers. 


ALBION, MicH.—A new movementin school affairs in Michi~ 
gan has been inaugurated. There-are many clubs and associa- 
tions, but it has remained for Washtenaw county to inaugurate 
an organization of school officers. Washtenaw county is the 
home of the state university and the normal college and it is 
perhaps fitting that this new organization should be begun 
there. The meeting was called by County School Commis- 
sioner W.N. Lister, and was attended by about seventy-five 
officers, nearly every township in the county being represented. 
The topics discussed were, “The Hiring of Teachers,” 
“Length of School Year,” “Schoel Funds,” “Course of 
Study,” ‘‘School Apparatus,” ‘“ Truant Law,” “Incompetent 
Teachers,” and “ Uniform Text-Books.” The gist of the dis- 
cussion on the several topics was that teachers should be hired 
for the full year, which should be at least nine months long. 
with a winter term of not less than four months. The course 
of study ef the state department was commended. Officers 
were warned to fight shy of agents with expensive novelties, 
but that the apparatus specified in the state law as necessary 
should be secured. 

Co-operation between commissioners and boards was recom- 
mended to avoid incompetent teachers. A committee of three 
was appointed to examine into the question of text-books and 
recommend to the school officers of the county a complete list 
of text-books fer the use of the rural schools. 

A permanent erganization was effected and officers elected, 
President, Hon. J. K. Campbell, Augusta; secretary, A. D. 
Crittenden, Saline; treasurer, M. J. Braun, Ann Arbor. 
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Boston Vacation Schools. 


Boston, Mass.—The vacation schools in this city, carried 
on under purely private auspices, have accomplished much 
greater results than were expected by their founders. The va- 
cation schoot idea has not been before the public long, but the 
plan is not new. It was séventeen years ago that the first va- 
cation session was held in the Kings primary school on Rox- 
bury street. The man who is responsible for this first effort is 
unknown, The start was small, but the originator of the plan 
had faith in its success, and renewed his efforts year after year. 
Kings primary, the pioneer school, grew under the care of its 
founder and later under the patronage of the Associated Char- 
ities, until in 1889 four rooms were filled for the morning ses- 
sion. At this time the school continued for about six weeks. 
The founder of this school died about 1889, and was succeeded 
by Mrs, Pigeon who has since carried on the work aleng much 
the sanie lines as those mapped out in the beginning. 


This year seven rooms were filled. The expense of the 
school is borne entirely by private individuals, hence the length 
of the sessien is governed by the amount of money available. 
The subjects taught are such as may be used in the every-day 
life of the pupils. Consequently, the instructors are for the 
most part practical workers in the trades and professions rather 
_ rofessional teachers, a radical departure from the custom 
elsewhere. 


The kindergarten class under Miss Murray, enrolled this year 
125 young people. In the next grade, the boys begin work ina 
form of sloyd, first using pastebeard in box construction and 
similar work. The sixty me in this work were under the 
supervision of Miss O’Connor and Miss Dorn. Thework done 
and the interest manifested by the pupils were exceilent preofs 
of its value. 

The girls were divided into two classes, the kitchen-garden, 
and sewing class. Each division taking the work alternately. 
The kitchen-garden included miscellaneous housework. All 
kinds of sewing were done, even to making simple dresses. 
Most of the girls had, at the close of school, some addition to 
their wardrobe. The work was in charge of Mrs. Breed and 
Mrs. Clifford. 

The third grade, and the highest, included the boys from 
twelve years of age upward and girls up to eighteen. The boys 
learned basket making, since this requires no machinery. Mr. 
Dougherty is a practical basket maker, and the articles made 
in the school were marketable. The girls learned to make hats 
from the straw braid, and later to trim them. All these occu- 
pations are such as may prepare the children for some real 
work when they are older. The lazy boy or girl was not to be 
found in the school; those pupils that were present begged to 
work overtime. The above were the regular classes, the over- 
flow being accommodated in other rooms. The enrollment this 
summer was about 500. 

But King primary school can only doa small part of this 
work as compared with what is needed. The vacation school 
kept up by the college settlement at Dennison house is more 
like the usual school. It has just finished its eleventh season, 
and has settled down to a regular plan, and accepts experi- 
ments and new ideas cautiously, and by reason of its conserv- 
ative stand probably does not engender that enthusiasm which 
some other schools have. However, the children do come 
eagerly and the institution has been most successful. 

The courses of instruction include sloyd, sewing. kiadergar- 
ten, nature study, and drawing. The sloyd work follows closely 
the usual methods in that work, as taught elsewhere. Denni- 
ser. house school numbered this year about 200 pupils. The 
social settlements at Hale house and Ben Adhem house, also 
held vacation classes which served their purpose admirably, and 
helped to fill the need for this summer work. 

In the North Bennet Street industrial schoel, the summer 
work is really a continuation of the usual winter session. 
There is an average daily attendance of 278, and the usual 
school work is given to those prepared to undertake it. This 
school has been in operation almost continually for fourteen 
years, and in that time has accumulated not only ample equip- 
ment, but experience which stands them in good stead for this 
vacation schooling. The school introduced into this summer’s 
session the professional story-teller, who amused the children 
two or three times each week, and,as long as good talent could 
be secured, the pupils were delighted. 

The experiment of the Massachusetts Civic League is the 
latest effort in this work. This is the first year of the school 
under their auspices. It was held at the Dwight and Hyde 
school buildings, with an attendance of about 130. This was 
a school proper, carried on in the most systematic manner. 
But in spite of the fact that the curriculum seemed to be fixed 
for every moment of the day, and the place was to all appear- 
ances an ordinary school, the children were continually asking 
for more. The usual manual training courses were followed as 
in other cities and there were classes for older pupils than those 
in the other schools mentioned. P 

In the King primary school 500 children were taken care 
of for twenty-five days at a cost of a dollarapiece. The patrons 
of the work think that at least three dollars be spent for each 


pupil. 
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Brooklyn Vacation Schools. 


The results attained in the Brooklyn vacation schools have 
fully justified their establishment. President Robertson, of 
the school board, appointed a committee early in the spring to 
consider the matter. Co-operating with the associate super- 
intendents, the committee succeeded in formulating satisfac- 


ae | plans, the session opening July 10 and lasting six weeks. - 
i 


ve schools were in session five days each week, from 9 to 
12 o'clock. The total attendance was 4,642, the average daily 
attendance being 1,666, with almost an equal number on the 
waiting list when the schools closed. A limit of 400 was set 
for each school, which in some cases was necessarily disre- 
garded. Altho each of the associate superintendents con- 
tributed to the success of this summer’s work, to Miss Evan- 
geline E. Whitney is due great credit for her enthusiastic and 
unceasing efforts during the entire six weeks. Miss Whitney 
has visited similar schools in other cities and makes favorable 
comparisons for Brooklyn. A collection of the school work 
is being made, to be put on exhibition some time this month. 


Success of Penny Savings. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The reports of the Penny Saving Society 
show a surplus for the past year of $11,450.25, with which the 
outstanding pledges can be redeemed. The membership has 
increased rapidly and now that the scheme is successful, many 
more will doubtless wish to enjoy the privileges. Mr. H. H. 
Goss, the secretary of the organization, says that there are now 
1oo schools interested in the work, and there is no reason why 
every teacher in the public schools‘cannot interest the children 
in saving their money. Outside the school stations for deposit 
are being arranged at drug stores and similar places where, 
during the vacation months, the children can put aside the 
usual amonnt. The central offices of the society are in the 
Schiller building. 


Harvard University Summer School. 


The summer school of Harvard university closed August 15, 
This school has continued its sessions for thirty- years, despite 
the opposition of many of the faculty. About 7o1 students 
were in attendance this summer, most of them teachers, or 
others in professional work. The Southern states contributed 
largely to the enrollment. 

orty-seven courses of study were offered. The courses in 
education under Prof. Hanus and Mr. Lock were largely at- 
tended. Two new courses were offered this summer, one in 
Spanish, and one in designing. Eleven evening lectures were 
given by men, qualified to speak on special subjects. Histori- 
cal excursions were given each Satenday, which were attended 
by about 200 each week. 


American Association for Advancement of Science. 


CoLuMBuS, Ox10.—The forty-seventh annual convention of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
closed its week’s session August 26. The meetings have al- 
ways been well attended but this year the enrollment was 
was larger than usual. At the opening session, President Or- 
ton, of Ohio State university,replied to the address of welcome, 
by a review of the scientific advancement during the nineteenth 
century, as contrasted with the | gy snow during the preceding 
century. Professor Frederick W. Putnam, the retiring presi- 
dent, gave an address on “An Unsolved Problem in Anthro- 
pology.” The various sections of the general association, held 
special sessions thruout the week for discussion of interested 
topics. 

n regard to the convention as a whole, it may be noted that 
a large _ cent. of those attending were women—nearly one- 
fifth. Dr. Mendenhall, a former president said: ‘ The repre- 
sentation this year is peculiarly American, and is the largest 
ever recorded in a Western city.” Thirty new members were 
elected this year. 

Since the custom is usually to hold the next meeting in the 
home city ef the incoming president, the session for 1900 will 
convene in New York, June 25-30. The following are the offi- 
cers of the general association and sections for the coming 
year: Pres., Robert Simpson Woodward, Dean of the School 
of a Science, Columbia university ; Permanent sec., Le- 
land O. Howard, of Washington, government entomologist: 
general sec., Charles Baskerville, Chapel Hill, N. C.; secretary 
of the council, William MHallock, New York; treas., R. S. 
Woedward. 

Officers of the Sections: 

Mathematics and Astronomy—Vice-Pres., Asaph Hall, Jr., 
= Harbor, Mich.; sec., William M. Strong, New Haven, 

onn. 

Physics—Ernest Merritt, Ithaca, N. Y.; P. R. A. Fessenden, 
Allegheny, Pa. 

Chemistry—James Lewis Howe, Lexington, Va.; A. A. 
Noyes, Boston. 

echanical Science and Engineering—John A. Brashear, 
Pittsburg ; William T. Magruder, Columbus, Ohio. 

Geology and Geo eit cmmaa F. Kemp, New York; I. 
A. Holmes, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

—C. B. es Cambridge, Mass,; C, H. Eigen- 


Zool 
mann, Bloomington, In 
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Botany—William Trelease, St. Louis, Mo.; D. T. MacDou- 
gal, Princeton, N. J. 

Anthropology—Amos W. Butler, Indianapolis, Ind.; Frank 
Russell, Cambridge, Mass. 

Social and Economic Science—Charles M. Woodward, St 
Louis, Mo.; I. H. T, Newcombe, Washington, D. C 


wer 
Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis.—Miss Frances Lawrence, who has charge 
of all kindergartens in the Sandwich islands, has left for Hono- 
lulu, after several months’ study in this country. She has been 
busy this summer at Armour institute, in Chicago, getting the 
best things in kindergarten instruction and perfecting plans for 
the next year’s work on the islands. This branch of school 
work in Honolulu is not in an advanced stage as yet. The 
most important object so far is to teach the young islanders 
cleanliness. But they are learning this and many other things 
almost as valuable. Miss Lawrence is enthusiastic over her 
work in the island city, and has great faith in the outcome of 
her efforts. 


The Patriotic Society of. Porto Rico last February estab. 
lished a school accommodating 350 children. Mrs. Teresa 
Antonsanti, of Brooklyn, is president of the society, and her 
daughter has been in partial charge of the school, which occupies 
the former quarters of the Nineteenth infantry in Ponce. It 
employs four experienced teachers from New York. The young 
pupils showed last year surprising aptitude in the elementary 
English studies. But this work in Ponce has many needs not 
known to outsiders. Beside funds, clothing is almost a 
necessity, since this is a part of the section visited by the storm 
and the inhabitants are almost destitute. Supplies for instruc- 
tion in cooking and similar household affairs are much desired. 
Miss Antonsanti speaks most encouragingly of the prospect 
and predicts good results as soon as a fair opportunity is offered 
for starting the work systematically. Ponce is only one of the 
many places in similar need. 


MONTPELIER, VT.—Miss Thrall, formerly in charge of the 
kindergarten in this city, goes to Rutland, this state, to under- 
take similar work. The kindergarten in that place has been 
made part of the public school system. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Ex-Congressman Ralph Hill, an ex- 
school teacher, died Sunday, August 28, in this city. He was 
born ona farm in Trumbull county, Ohio. He had meager 
schooling, but perfecting himself as well as he could, he taught 
for some time in Ohio schools. He began to study law in 1850, 
and upon finishing his course located in Columbus, Indiana, 
He came to Indianapolis in 1879. 


Passaic, N. J.—William Robbins, instructor in manual 
training in the public schools of Passaic, accidentally shot his 
younger brother, August 27, while the two were —< to- 
gether. The accident occurred about seventy miles from 
Eighth lake among the Adirondacks. Whenstarting outin the 
evening, each took a different trail. In the darkness Mr. Rob- 
bins mistook his brother for a deer and fired, with fatal results. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Work has begun on the new school of 
the church of Our Lady of Victory. The building is to be 
erected at the corner of, 54th and Vine streets, and will cost 
about $30,000. It is planned to accommodate 1,000 pupils. 
The building is designed on romanesque style, and will be ex- 
pensively furnished. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The teachers association of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran synod, at their recent session, perfected new 
plans for the schools and colleges of thesynod. These changes 
were necessary in order that the several institutions may work 
in harmony. The courses of study were so arranged as to pre- 
pare students for entrance into Luther college at Decorah, 
which has been, and will remain, the central institution of the 
synod. The various members present expressed the hope that 
in time Luther college may drop the preparatory courses. 


CoopErR’s CREEK, N. Y.—Thekindergarten department here 
has been abandoned. The addition to the Lincoln school was 
badly needed and it was felt that all available funds must be 
used for that purpose. It is possible that the kindergarten 
may be roastabtiohed next fall. 


BANGOR ME.—The city schools > ae Friday, September 11. 
Supt. Mary S. Snow, has stated that the enrollment will be much 
increased this fall, and other accommodations, than those fur- 
nished by the regular school bulidings will have to be furnished. 
The city enrollment will be apportioned differently in some 
cases, to relieve certain schools. The entering class at the high 
school, will enroll about 14¢ pupils, the largest in its history. 
In addition, a number of — and graduate students are ex- 
pected, many of whom will take advantage of the commercial 
course, to be tried for the first time this year. 

The high school building has been thoroly overhauled, and 
the heating and sanitary arrangementsremodeled. The labora- 
tories have been removed to more satisfactory quarters in the 
basement; with the recent additions, it is intended that these 
later shall be among the best in New England. The Bower 
street school has also been entirely remodeled. 
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Important Educational Meetings. 


Oct. 18-20.—New York State Council of School Superin- 
tendents, at Poughkeepsie. 
Oct. 18-20.—New York State Council of School Boards, at 
Poughkeepsie. 
_ Holiday Week.—Convention of New York State Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents, at Syracuse. 
Holiday Week.—Conference of New York State Associated 
Academic Principals, at Syracuse. 
Holiday Week.—Conference of New York State Grammar 
School Principals, at Syracuse. 
October 19-20-21.—Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ Association 
at Independence. 
_ November 2-3-4.—The Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Creston. 
December 1-2.—Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, at the state nor- 
mal school, Trenton, N. J. : 


December 26-27-28-29.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
Indianapoiis, J. R. Hart, secretary. 


December 27-28-29.—Iowa Teachers State Association, at 
Des Moines. 


December 28.29-30.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Trenton. 


A new pencil sharpener is in course of maaufacture, that 
will be a pleasure to those using such a machine. This appar- 
atus is so constructed that the pencil may be held firmly, and 
the point will not break off in the sharpening. The machine 
is completely covered, and the dust and filings are gathered in 
a receptacle below the machine. The sharpening is done rap- 
idly, and in one of the models to be manufactured, will be done 
automatically. The apparatus will be on the market within a 
short time. It will be fully described and illustrated in a forth- 
coming number of THE SCHOOL JoURNAL. The machine is 
manufactured by J. M. Olcott, New York. 
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The Editor’s Note Book at the N.E.A. 


Every state and territory was represented at the meeting. 
The total number of paid memberships was estimated to be 
about 13,000 or about 2,000 more than the highest previous en- 
rollment at Denver. 

Most of the incoming trains were considerably behind sched- 
ule time. A washout on the Santa Fé near Barstow delayed 
trains on that read from twelve to sixteen hours, and those of 
the Southern Pacific were from four to five hours late. But 
there were ne complaints. The large New York party that 
went with Mr. Downing spoke in highest praise of the way in 
which Mr. Burnett, the General Eastern Passenger agent, who 
accompanied them, looked after their comfort and entertain- 
ment. 

Illinois was as usual best represented, furnishing 993 mem- 
berships, almost onre-thirteenth of the whole number in attend- 
ance. Supt. J. H. Collins, of springfield, was the state manager. 
The Chicago Federation and the Teachers’ Club were repre- 
sented by strong delegations. Supt. Albert G. Lane was pres- 
ent with his wife and daughters. 

The second largest delegation was the one from Missouri. 
It numbered 628. Assistant Supt. George T. Murphy, of St. 
Louis, was the state director. State Supt. Carrington was 
with the party. 

The only other states having over 500 members in attend- 
ance were Iowa and New York. Pennsylvania sent 448, Ohio 
425, Colorado 424, Kansas 406. All the others were below the 
four hundred mark, excepting of course, California, which 
furnished 3,957 memberships. Of these, 3,849 were associate, 
and thus largely complimentary. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and the other periodical publications 
issued by E. L. Kellogg & Company, New York and Chicago, 
together with their books and thuse of A. Flanagan, Chicago, 
were represented by the exhibit in charge of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Flanagan, of Chicago, and Mrs. Tucker, of Louisville, 
Ky. As the exhibition hall did not attract very many visitors, 
owing te its unfavorable location, Mr. Flanagan looked abort 
for more attractive quarters and his watchful alertness secured 
him what was probably the best exhibit place of any publisher 
represented at the convention, near the entrance to the regis- 
tration hall. The beautiful color supplements of The Primary 
School and The Teachers’ Institute were adm‘red by many 
teachers. Copies of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’s Silver Anniver- 
sary number were in great demand and hundreds of them were 
distributed 


Supt. Lewis C. Greenlee, of District No. 2, of Denver, came 
near being elected treasurer of the N. E. A. 

State Supt. L. D. Harvey, of Wisconsin, poe a strong 
candidate for the presidency of the N. E. A., tho he had made 
no effort whatever to secure any votes. The canvass of Mr. 
Carson was well organized from the start. 

Supt. and Mrs. John W. Carr, of Anderson, Indiana, did the 
honors for the delegation from their state. 


The trip thru the “Great American Desert ” was a very in- 
structive one and presented many attractions, altho it was Hot 
—the capital H here really means something. 


Hazard’s Pavilion, in which the meetings of the General As- 
sociation were held, was tastily decorated with flags, palm 
leaves, bunting, an immense Japanese umbrella, festoons, 
strings of gorgeous Chinese lanterns and other gimcracks. A 
Scotch flag with its rampant lion in a yellow field held the most 
prominent place, much to the delight of Brother MacDonald. 


Treasurer I. C. McNeill reported that during 1898-9 the N. 
E. A. was able to place $10,000 in the permanent fund to meet 
future contingencies. The disbursement for that period was 
$26,000. Without the income from the Los Angeles conven- 
tion there was somewhat over $2,500 in the treasury. 


According to the report of the board of trustees, the invest- 
ments of the permanent fund are as follows: Mortgages on 
real estate, $21,000; Kansas school and municipal bonds, 
$27,000; Indiana, Illinois and Missouri school bonds, $19,500; 
cash on hand for investment, $6,500; total in fund, $74,0e0. 

It was well to send the cablegram of congratulations to the 
American delegates to the Peace Conference at The Hague, 
but it would seem to have been more proper to let the propo- 
sition go thru the formality of a vote by the Association than 
to have one individual do it after a vote of the trustees, par- 
ticularly as the message read, “‘ The National Educational As- 
sociation in convention tenders American delegation to Peace 
Conference heartiest congratulations on success which was at- 
tended by noble effort, in behalf of noble principle of arbitra- 
tion.” 

Tho Maine had eight teachers in attendance, there was but 
one active member ameng them. It might be known that 
Supt. John D. Locke, of Saco, could not think of staying away, 
even tho it might mean several thousand miles of travel. 

Prin. Adelaide V. Finch, of the Lewiston Training school, 
was in attendance for the first time since she located in Maine. 

Hawaii was represented by eight members, Africa by one and 
Canada by thirty-three. 


Governor N. O. Murphy, of Arizona; who was at the Van 
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Nuys hotel during the convention, took a lively interest in the 
N.E.A. Years ago he taught school himself in Wisconsin, 
Speaking of the teachers who were having a good time at the 
California headquarters, he said: ‘“ They are a little different 
from what they used to be. In my day it took a geod right 
arm and a strong club to teach the three R’s and geography,” 


Mr. John Swett, for many years superintendent of the 
schools of San Francisco, was on hand early and late. He has’ 
prepared a new text-book of pedagogy which will be brought 
out by the American Book Company. 


A sad railroad accident caused the death of Miss Addie 
Harris, a teacher of St. Louis, and Mrs. Lena Thomas, of 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. A large number of teachers were injured, 
among them Prin. Edwin D. Luckey, of St. Louis. The train 
was a Burlington “‘ special” of nine coaches, on the way from 
St. Louis to Los Angeles and was loaded with teachers. 


The halls of the normal school were beautifully decorated 
with flowers and foliage. A number of smiling students were 
always on hand to receive visitors. Fruit punch was served 
and a string orchestra provided music. The exhibit of the work 
of pupils was attractively arranged. It consisted chiefly of de- 
signs in water colors, charcoal, pen-and ink, pencil drawings, 
and free-hand paper cutting. 


Never before were the hotel accommodations so thoroly sat- 
isfactory in every respect. For once, no over-charges were 
made and the rates were reasonable. In fact they were really 
reduced. An increase ef employees made it possible to give 
the best attention to the guests, tho the pressure was heavy 
especially at the headquarters, the Westminster Hotel. 


Supt. J. L. Holloway, of Fort Smith, Ark., was in charge of 
a state delegation which summed up eighty-two paid member- 
ships. 





REGUTENRG AND PAYIRG Oves, 














Editors J. H. Miller, of the Northwestern Monthly, and 
John MacDonald, of the Western School Journal, made 
an attempt to counteract the evil influences of a ramble 
thru Chinatown and a visit to a joss house by climbing up to 
the rooms of a Methedist Chinese mission and helping the 
young proselytes to get the tune of an American hymn. Their 
pethed of disinfection worked well. Brother MacDonald has 
his name written out in Chinese and was glad when a Celestial 
in another part of the town read the autograph to kim and 
proved to him that the ways of John Chinaman are not always 
dark. 


The committee on resolutions was composed of the following 
members: Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia univer- 
sity, chairman; Supt. N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, JIl; Pres. R. 
B. Fulton, University of Mississippi; Pres. Joseph Swain, 
Indiana university ; Supt. John D. Locke, Saco, Maine; Pres. 
William E. Wilson, State Normal school, Ellensburg, Wash.; 
Prin. W. H. Bartholomew, Girls’ high school, Louisville, Ky. 


Two delightful fetes were given for the benefit of the Free 
Kindergarten of the Los Angeles Free Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, on the grounds of Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, president 
emeritus of the association. 


Prin. Wm. H. Lynch, of the Mountain Grove (Mo.) academy, 
was in attendance. He has the proud and probably unexcelled 
record of only eight days’ absence from the thvelenetn in 
thirty-eight years of service. He is ent speaker and is 
known thruout the states as an educational leader, to whom 
South Central Missouri is greatly indebted. He believes in 
the power of the press, and subscribes for forty-four news- 
papers and school journals. Inarecent speech before an in- 
stitute in Central Missouri he closed a ringing appeal for, 
greater interest in the reading of periodicals with these words: 


‘“The newspaper is the most valuable agent for progress.in the 
community. It is a boon tocivilization, a prometer of education 
the motive power of enterprise and progress. Take the papers 
pay for them and read them. If I could not read a word , if I were 
blind and deaf,1 would take a newspaper, and have it thrown at 
my gate, so that when people passed by they would know there 
is a man interested in the welfare and upbuilding of the commn- 


nity.” 
(To be continued.) 











THE SCHOO 
The Emma Willard School. 


The Emma Willard school, situated at Troy, N. Y., is the ’ 
oldest institution in this country devoted to the higher educa- 
tion of wemen. Itis the outgrowth of a schoel founded in 
1814 at Middlebury, Vt., by Mrs. Emma Willard. In 1819 an 
urgent request was made by citizens of Waterford, N. Y., that 
Mrs. Willard remove the school to that place, with the expec- 
tation that the New York state legislature would grant it an 
appropriation. This was refused, but as a result of the appli- 
cation a portion of the state literature fund was allowed for 
girls’ schools. This was probably the first legislative appro- 
priation of money ever made for a girls’ school in this country. 

In 1821 Mrs. Willard accepted an invitation from the citi- 
zens @f Troy to remove the seminary to that city, where the 
school became known as the Troy Female seminary. In 1838 
Mrs. Willard resigned. Her son, John H. Willard, and his 
wife, Sarah L. Willard, assumed the charge of the institution. 
From the establishment of the seminary in Troy in 1821, to 
1875 more than fifteen thousand pupils were connected with the 
school. From 1875 to 1895 the seminary was continued as a 
day school, with Miss Emily T. Wilcox as principal. 

In 1895 the school came under the charge of Miss Mary Alice 
Knox, A. B., for ten years professor in Wellesley college. With 
this change has come a change in name, the Troy Female 
seminary becoming “The Emma Willard School.” The cur- 
riculum and methods of work have been completely re-organ- 
ized. An art department has been started and the boarding 
department has been reopened, thus bringing the school into 
close touch with its famous past and asseciating it even in 
name with its illustrious founder. 

The school now occupies, in addition to the former residence 
of Madame Willard, three new and beautiful buildings erected 
for its use. The Gurley Memorial hall was erected by Lewis 
E, Gurley, president of the board of trustees, in memory of his 
sister, Clarissa A. Gurley, a graduate of the school, and of his 
brother, William Gurley, who at the time of his death was 
president of the board. This building contains the assembly- 
room, Class-rooms, laboratories, library, office, etc. It is a two- 
story basement structure, having a central sectien and two 
wings. It is built of granite with brownstone trimmings. The 
building is Romanesque in style. The architectural detail is 
both rich and massive, and is applied to the entire exterior. 
The interior is divided into large, spacious rooms, with high 
ceilings, and all well lighted. The building is fire-proof; all 
the floors are laid upon brick supported by iron beams, while 
the plastering and ceiling is applied directly to the brick with- 
out lath. The system of warming and ventilation has been 
carefully planned. The fresh air, after being warmed, is ad- 
mitted thru openings in the back or inner walls of each room, 
while the cooler and partly vitiated air is withdrawn thru flues 
placed near the floor. Supplementary water-pipes for direct 
radiation are also placed in each room. 

The Anna M. Plum memorial, the gift of Mrs. G. V. S. 
Quackenbush in memory of her daughter, is built of granite 
with brown stone trimmings, being made substantially fire- 
proof in floors and partitions. The building contains the stu- 
dies and offices for the departments of music and art 

The Russell Sage hall, a picture of which was given in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL last week, is the gift of Hon. Russell Sage, 
whese wife is a graduate of the school, and is now the president 
of the. Emma Willard Association. This building is used as a 
heme for the members of the faculty and the pupils in the 
boarding department. It has five stories above a basement; 
each story is well lighted, heated with steam, and provided 
with closets, bath and toilet-rooms. There are two staircases, 
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both of iron, and an elevator. The interior is, in general, fin - 





Gurley Hall. 


L JOURNAL, 





Plum Hall. 


ished in quartered oak, and the floors are of hard polished 
woed. The library, dining-room and reception rooms are 
beautiful both in design and finish. The wood-work in the 
reception room is white, and in both these rooms, as we) as in 
the dining-room and hall, are carved mantel]pieces with fire- 
place. The students’ rooms, accommodating two students 
each, are arranged with a study and aleove. Each room is 
previded with twe closets and double sets of furniture, includ- 
ing two single beds which are in the alceve. The structure 
is fire-proof thrueut, all floors having steel beams with a filling 
of fire-proof material, and all dividing walls and partitions 
being of brick or hollow tile. The building will accommodate 
between fifty and sixty students. 


Life at Zurich University. 

Zurich university and Polytechnic are, in constitution, at 
once united and separate, the one being under cantonal and the 
other under federal government, says the University Corves- 
pondent of London. The two bodies have a common head 
building which is most imposing and stately. The fine Physi- 
cal Institute is excellently equipped and there is even a super- 
abundance of apparatus, the large corridors being crowded with 
it. 

The Polytechnic has about 1,000 students, as many as can be 
efficiently instructed. The returns for the summer semester of 
the university show an attendance of ever 700 students, half of 
whom are medical. Among these are 123 women, with the 
remarkable preponderance of 77 Russian. 

There are numbers of pensions, where room, food, and _ at- 
tendance can be obtained for four to five francs aday. Ora 
roem can be taken, with which the usual simple continental 
breakfast will be supplied, and from it the student can go ferth 
upon his own foraging expeditions. A roem alone, without 
light or attendance, will vary from 35 to 50 francs a month, 
according to size and situation. But the English or American 
student, whose mind is not above his material needs, must ex- 
pect trouble. He may object to too much lake water, however 
pure, in his soup; he may detest salt ham, suspect sausage, de- 
spise spinach, and salad, and groan as sympathetically as a 
vegetarian over the hard working ox that is so often sacrificed 
to furnish the Swiss beefsteak. More encouragement is given 
in Zurich to early rising than to late hours. Perhapsthe Swiss 
bed is left less reluctantly than the English as it is certainly 
not so comfortable. At any rate the mest industrious members 
of University and Polytechnic are often in attendance by six 
o'clock in the morning during the summer months. 

Zurich is agoodexcursion center. Constance, Schaffhausen, 
the Falls of the Rhine, the Glarus Alps, Walen-See, Brunnen, 
Lucerne, Zug, all lie within easy reach for the holiday-maker. 
For evening frivolity there is the Tonhalle, a “very temple of 
music,” where tor a franc you may sit at a little table and hear 
unlimited Wagner or. with more appropriateness a miscellane- 
ous concert. at their separate tables sit the members of the 
various Studentvereine in their black, blue, yellow, red, or 
white caps, each man with a tall mug of beerin frent of him. 
When the concert is given indoors, the garden of the Tonhalle, 
and just opposite it, the lake, moonlit or brilliant with reflec- 
tions, are quiet contrasts to the anjmation within. To the 
s.udent who wishes combined exercise and enjoyment, the uni- 


‘ versity gives encouragement by its recognition of fencing, 


riding, and shooting. 





During the past summer there were 2,284 foreign students at 
the German universities. Of this number 300 were Americans 


A fair per cent. of these were medical students. 







- 
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New Books, 


The main aim of Child Life in Tale and Fable, a beautifully 
illustrated second reader, by Etta Austin Blaisdell, supervisor 
of schools, Brockton, Mass., and Mary Frances Blaisdell, is to 
develop a taste for good reading, while helping the child to 
learn to read. Great care has been taken to make attractive 
lessons, not too difficult to mar the child’s pleasure while read- 
ing. The stories have been carefully selected from the legends, 
tales, and fables, which, by their genuineness and truth to life, 
have come to form a literature for children. Among them are 
gems from Frank Dempster Sherman, Eliza Lee Follen, Ander- 
sen, Stevenson, Grimm, Tennyson, Kingsley, Jean Ingelow, and 
William Blake. These will open the door for the child to gen- 
uine literature. There is no doubt the children will be interested 
in this little book. The special features are diacritically marked 
words for spelling and pronunciation and verses in beautiful 
vertical script. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


Abraham Lincoln is the subject of one of the vest pocket 
series of Little Masterpieces, edited by Bliss Perry. In this are 
contained some of his early speeches, his Springfield speech, the 
Cooper Union speech, the inaugural addresses, the Gettysburg 
address, selected letters, and Lincoln’s lost speech. The frontis- 
piece is an excellent portrait of Lincoln. (Doubleday & McClure 
Company, New York. 30 cents.) 


Birds of North America is an illustrated descriptive manual 
describing some of the most interesting of the denizens of the 
air. These are the eagle, owl, parrot, crow, turkey, quail, os- 
trich, heron, swan, and penguin. The descriptions are scientific 
and yet the style is popular. The illustrations show the birds 
and their parts, such as wings, bills, feet, etc. (Potter & 
Putnam Company, New York.) 


Advanced Lessons in Human Physiology, by Winfred E. 
Baldwin, M. D., claims recognition by reason of the distinctively 
practical character of its lessons. Much attention is given to 
anatomy and physiology only because a clear understanding of 
these subjects is necessary to a correct knowledge of hygiene. 
The facts of physiology are set forth in language easy to be 
understood and with sufficient fulness. The aim has been to 
present the various subjects in their logical order, each chapter, as 
in a continued story, leading up to and suggesting the chapter 
which follows. Pupils are encouraged to form conclusions of their 
own, and questions are inserted to stimulate thought. Part First, 
including about three-fourths of the work, is devoted to the study 
of the body and the functions and preservation of its parts—thus 
presenting anatomy, physiology, and hygiene in their insepar- 
able relations. Part Second is devoted entirely to hygienic 
subjects—food, drink, clothing, exercise, habits of life, cleanli- 
ness, ventilation, extraneous influences on bealth, and, the means 
of restoring lost vigor and combating disease. Special attention 
is given to the nature and effects of alcohol and other narcotics. 
The illustrations are numerous and excellent. (The Werner 
School Book Company, Chicago.) 


The Elementary Arithmetic, by Frank H. Hall, is the first book 
of a two-book course for graded or ungraded schools. The 
main feature of the book is the spiral advancement plan upon 
which it is built. The basis of the spiral is the five fundamental 
thought processes of arithmetic, viz. : (1) The uniting of numbers 
(of things)—addition ; (2) the separating of numbers (of things) 
—subtraction ; (3) the taking of numbers (of things) a given 
number of times—multiplication ; (4) the finding of how many 
times one number (of things) is contained in another number 
(of things)—division ; (5) the finding of one of the equal parts 
of a number (of things)—partition. These five processes appear 
in groups in problems gradually increasing in difficulty. The 
variety in the book comes from the introduction of new terms, 
from the gradual increase in the difficulty of the problems, and 
from the different magnitudes (things) to which these processes 
are applied. (The Werner School Book Company, Chicago.) 


Gymnastic Stories and Plays for Primary Schools, by Rebecca 
Stoneroad, director of physical training in public schools of 
Washington, D. C., contains physical exercises for the first two 
years of school. These plays concern the woods, Christmas, 
birds, picnics, animals, games, and other things in which the 
children are interested. These lessons are the outgrowth of an 
effort to make use of play as a factor in body training in the 
first two years of school; to form a connecting link between 
the plays and games of the kindergarten, and the precise gym- 
nastics given in the third year of school. The book is well illus- 
trated. (D.C. Heath & Company, Boston. 75 cents.) 

Better-World Philosophy is a sociological synthesis, by J. 
Howard Moore. He shows the present evils of society, due to 
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the selfishness and greed of men and describes the conditions 
under which these evils would be removed. Barring his evident 
atheistic leanings, the author’s ideas will meet wide acceptance, 
(The Ward Waugh Company, Chicago, $1.00.) 


Onr Navy in Time of War (1861-1898), by Franklin Matthews, 
is one of the series of Appleton’s Home Reading Books. The 
period from the beginning of the civil war to the end of the 
war with Spain is covered, not because the navy did greater 
deeds in these wars than before, but because it is during that 
time that armored ships and more powerful cannon were devel- 
oped. The armor, the turreted battleship, the swift cruiser, the 
rifled gun of to-day was the direct outgrowth of the civil war. 
The author has told the chief events and sought to bring out 
their significance, especially for young readers. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and show all sorts of ships from the old 
wooden sloop to the modern battleship. There are also many 
maps. (D. Appleton & Company, New York, 75 cents.) 


Practical Lessons in Algebra, by J. H. Gilbert and Ellen 
Sullivan, of the Albany, N. Y., high school, is an elementary book, 
most of which will be found easy enough for the higher classes 
of grammar schools. The method pursued is strictly inductive. 
It is not intended in any of the lessons to exhaust the subject 
under consideration at once, but rather to open up lines of i- 
vestigation that shall afterward broaden into a more thor0 
knowledge of the essentials of algebra. To secure this end, 
much mental work is given, and each lesson is made, to some ex- 
tent, a review and a development of previous exercises, so that 
no subject is entirely dismissed until the close of the book. 
The numerous examples given bave been repeatedly tested in 
actual school exercises. (The H. P. Smith Publishing Company, 
New York.) 


Some years ago was planned a series of books for the study 
of German and French under the’ title of A New Modern Lan- 
guage Series. “First Lessons in German,” and First Lessons in 
French” are intended for classes of beginners. All matter 
given in either of these books is presented in two main divisions, 
the language and the grammar division, and in accordance with 
the idea that prevails among the most enlightened and pro- 
gressive teachers, the language is made the starting point of 
the study. The grammar is developed regularly, systematically, 
and progressively from the language part, according to peda- 
gogical and psychological principles. With the aid of these 
first books the student is expected to have obtained that knowl- 
edge of the language, and that skill in using it which may be 
deemed sufficient to serve as a solid basis for further study. 
This is the point at which the student is most likely to drop the 
study if care is not used, and he must be dealt with with great 
judgment. Cinq Histoires, consisting of matter chosen from 
the works of Claretie, Dumas, Maupassant, Daudet, and Maistre, 
has been compiled by Baptiste Méras and Sigmon M. Stern, for 
use of students in this grade, which may be called the inter- 
mediate. It is edited with vocabulary and three lessons illus- 
trating the editor’s method of using the text. (Henry Holt & 
Company, New York.) 


A Laboratory Manual of experiments to illustrate the elemen- 
tary principles of chemistry, by H. W. Hillyer, Ph. D., assistant 
professor of chemistry, in the University of Wisconsin, was 
written for the use of college students of general chemistry. 
For those beginning the study, the required experiments have 
been arranged. Experiments on a few typical elements have . 
been first introduced that their properties may illustrate the 
fundamental ideas of chemistry. These are followed by experi- 
ments on the remaining common elements so arranged as to 
lead from the study of elements of simple relations, to those of 
more complex relations, while keeping together as far as possi- 
ble those elements of similar chemica] properties. Exercises 
are also introduced in preparing substances of such marked 
physical properties that their purification and identification re- 
quire no knowledge of analysis. The quantitative experiments 
in Part II. are designed more especially for those students who 
have had, in their preparatory schools, a good laboratory 
course, but are not far enough advanced to be passed in colle- 
giate general chemistry. (The Macmillan Company, New York. 


90 cents.) 





‘* Like diamonds raindrops glisten.” Drops of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla are precious jewels for the blood whick glisten in their use. 
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Interesting Notes. 
The International Yacht Race. 


The races for the America’s cup have 
long had an international interest, but the 
coming race between the Columbia and 
Shamrock seems to have attracted more 
attention than any other. This may be 
due in large part to the facts that the 
Shamrock is said to have developed more 
speed than any boat that has been sent 
over here and that the contest is likely to 
be a close one. The interest will be in- 
— by the recent arrival of the Sham- 
rock. 

The first boat to race in this internation- 
al series was the America, built by a part 
of gentlemen, among whom was John 
Stevens, commodore of the New York 
yacht club. The America crossed the 
ocean and won the cup, off Cowes, on 
August 22, 1351. lt was brought to this 
side and remained the property of the 
owners of the America until 1857, when 
= presented it to the New York yacht 
club, providing that it should be offered 
as a trophy for a race with any challenging 
yacht of any foreign country, for yachts of 
not less than thirty nor more than three 
hundred tons. 

In the first effort to recapture the cup 
the Magic and eight other American 
schooners beat the Cambria. The next 
year the Livonia broke with the American 

acht Columbia and was twice defeated 

y the Sappho. Five years later the 
Madeline easily defeated the Countess of 
Dufferin, a Canadian vessel. The Puritan 
beat a Canadian sloop, the Atalanta, in 
1881. In 1886 the Mayflower ran away 
from the Galatea and in 1887 the Volun- 
teer from the Thistle. Lord Dunraven 
brought over his first Valkyrie in 1893 and 
it was defeated by the Vigilant. A second 
Valkyrie was sunk in a storm, and 1894 

assed without a contest. His Val- 

yrie III. arrived in 1895 and was beaten 
by the Defender. gor Dunraven’s 
charges of unfairness, the investigation, 
and his expulsion from the New York 
yacht club are matters of recent history. 

The Columbia that will contest with the 
Shamrock in October for the best three 
out of five races, has a total length’of 131 
feet and a load water line of only 89.5 feet. 
She has a four-inch metal keel-plate be- 
sides a great lead keel weighing ninety 





tons. Her mast is about 107 feet long and 
she can spread 13,500 square feet of can- 


vas. 
It is well that the mor of yacht racing 
is not declining, tho the strictly technical 
benefits of building cup challengers and 
cup defenders are becoming smaller as 
the years goon. In the past our merchant 
marine gained much from the efforts of 
the yachtsmen to give their boats fine and 
gracetul lines. The famous Baltimore 
clipper ships were modeled closely on the 
plan of the then best American yachts. 
Sailing craft, however, are fast disappear- 
ing from the face of the waters. Never- 
theless builders of steamers may yet learn 
something from the yacht builders. 


Speaker Reed’s Successor. 


The election of David Brenner Hender- 
son, of lowa, to succeed Mr. Reed as 
speaker of the United States house of rep- 
resentatives, seems to be practically as- 
sured. He is a man of engaging manners 
and of much moral courage. In common 
witi a large section of the Republican 
party he wishes to keep public organization 
and power entirely free from the alliance 
with organized capital. 

The speakership of the house carries 
power so large that its choice decides the 
trend of legislation. By successive steps 
the speaker has passed from a presiding 
officer thru the stage in which he was simp] 
a political leader, as were Banks and Col. 
fax, to one in which this office, in the 
hands of Randall, Carlisle, and Reed, has 
stood for a greatly increased power. 


The Life of the Boers. 


It is a mistake to take Paul Kruger or 
the politicians - whom he is surrounded, 
or the town dwellers of any class, as types 
of the Boer. The true Boer is essentially 
an agriculturist and a hunter. Up to 1892 
he never saw a railroad in his country, and 
he was bitterly opposed to its coming. He 
thinks that the railroad will drive away the 
game, and without anything to shoot life 
willnotbe worth theliving. Heisextreme- 
ly conservative and with strangers brusque 
and taciturn, but if one gains his confidence 
he is very hospitable. 

The Boer is religious, with a gloomy, 
stern religion which makes him believe, as 
did the Covenanters, as much in the Old 


.| Testament as the New. He is more or less 


superstitious, is moral, and does not believe 
in divorce laws. As a rule he is sturdily 
built because he lives out of doors, as have 
his ancestors for many generations, and be- 
cause of his diet of beef and cabbage and 
nilk. He is a good horseman and a re- 
markable marksman. He fears God and 
loves his country, but cannot understand 
the need of a tax gatherer. He is, in fact, 
the backwoodsman of the last century in 
the United States, come to life again in 
Africa. 

At the first hint of gray dawn the Boer 
family is up and stirring, and breakfast, 
with the usual strong coffee the Boer loves, 
is over by the time thesunrises. Themen 
are out and about at once, looking after 
just the same chores as on an American 
farm in the West. save those who are off to 
replenish the larder by shooting a spring. 
_ a hartebeest, or some such species of 

eer. 

The women have plenty of work about 
the house. The genuine old Boer farm fur- 
nishes itself every necessary to its occu- 
pants. The furniture is often made by the 
farmer, or he has great, unwieldy, carved 
chests and bureaus which have come to him 
from his ancestors. He can make his own 
shoes. His women dress and weave his 
own sheep’s wool, and make their and h‘s 
clothes from it. There is almost nothing 
he needs to buy. He does not care for 
neckties or collars or store clothes, and a 
full beard is fashionable. All he really has 
to buy is farming implements, and of these 
he prefers the primitive sort, tho enterpris- 
ing agents have introduced such things as 
mowing and other machinery. 





He has contempt for the money-maker; 
he does not wanta bank account. Driving 
his: slow-moving ox-wagon on the hot, 
dusty trek, he meditates on the want of 
faith of the Uitlanders, who cannot trust 
the future with God and be content with 
to-day. His day hardly differs from that 
of any other farmer in any country, only if 
he sings at his work it is likely to be a 
psalm that he sings. He smokes a great 
deal while he goes about—a habit derived 


from his forebears in Holland. He is for- 


tunate in having no winter—no frost, no 
snow, oe the dry season, when his cattle 
suffer,and the rainy season, when the rivers 
and ponds are flooded. 

His house and barns are low and roomy 
—simply furnished as to the house rooms. 
The great featherbed is usually the most 
noticeable feature, unless, perhaps, he glor- 
ies in a little harmonium for his daughter 
to pick out hymn tunes on of a Sunday. 
Just before the sun goes down, at a time 
which varies very little all the year round, 
the Boer calls his family together, and they 
have household prayers and pious singing. 

He has no amusements, according to 
European or American lights. Knowing 
nothing of theaters or picture galleries, he 
does not wantthem. He hardly ever reads 
anything save the Bible, and that is a 
sacred duty, and with stammering and diffi- 
culty. The hunt is his chief sport, for big 
or little game, and there is keen rivalry in 
the eer of trophies. Another favorite 
sport is the shooting match, to which he 
goes in his usual dress, not dressed up in 
picturesque attire as is the German custom. 


The Belgian Antarctic Expedition. 


Great results were achieved by the 
Belgian Antarctic expedition, of which the 
only American member was Dr. Frederick 
Cook, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. This exped- 
ition returned re- 
cently after havin 
added a great dea 
of known and sur- 
veyed land to the 
map, moved the 

‘south magnetic 
“7 pole about 200 
miles, brought back 
a fine collection of 
se = — 
= and flora,obtained a 
DR. FREDERICK COOK. Years weather rec- 
ord and surveyed thesea bottom for many 
thousands of miles, which will be of itself 
no mean addition to the sum of knowledge, 
for no accurate soundings south of Cape 
Horn are extant. 

The vessel they sailed in was the Belgica, 
a stout little whaling ship, made after plans 
of Nansen’s Fram. Dr. Cook left New 
York in September, 1897, and joined ‘the 
Belgica at Rio Janeiro in October. In 
Hughes’ gulf, which is rather a canal or a 
strait than a gulf, they found existing 
geography at fault. It extends for 200 
— and has an average width of thirty 
miles. 

Its seaward side is bounded by many 
islands. The strait is walled by very hi 
land, covered with snow and ice to the 
water’s edge. They made about twenty 
landings in the strait and surveyed it ac- 
curately, adding 400 miles of new coast to 
the knowledge of geographers. There are 
no signs at present of former human habi- 
tation. Of vegetation, aside from scant 
mgt of moss and lichen, there was none. 

et there are two kinds of spiders to be 
found there, and three other kinds of in- 
sects. 

Passing out and sailing along the west- 
ern coast of Graham Land, they sighted 
Adelaide island and Alexander island at a 
distance. Then about 100 miles west of 
Alexander island they entered the ice pack 
at about the 69th degree of south latitude, 
and penetrated it for ninety miles before 
they were ice-bound, at.the end of Febru- 
ary, 1898. They remained, surrounded by 
this ice for nearly thirteen months. : 

All this while they drifted between lati- 
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“ Example ts Better 
Than Precept.” 


Et is not what we say, but 
what Hood's Sarsaparilla 
does, that tells the story. 
Thousands of testimonials are 
examples of what Hood’s 
has done for others, and 


what it will do for you. 


Scrofula —“ Running scrofula sores 
made me shunned by neighbors. Medica) 
treatment failed. A relative urged me to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilia. Did so and in few 
months the sores completely healed.” Mrs. 
J. M. Hatou, Etna, N. H. 


inflammatory Rheumatism—“ Two 
attacks of the grip left me with inflamma- 
tory rheumatism. Am 8@ years old, but 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me and I can 
@imb stairs and walk anywhere.” J.Lover- 
LAND, 878 Fargo Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 











The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - Presijent. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 


Income : . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements - 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277, 517.325 36 


Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 
Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 


for the Year . 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - o: 971,711,997 79 





| BERCY’S TEXT- 


FRENCH |300%s for 


are-used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


WILLIASI R. JENKINS, 
85:1 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 


NEW YORK 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


Re-opens October 2, 1899. Two Years’ Kinder- 
rten.Course including Psychology, History of 
ucation, Methods, Literature, Art, Science and 
Vocal Music. Included opportunity for Training 
primary teachers. Kindergarten peqpatetory 
class. For particulars address J. EIGART, 
Superintendent. Miss CaroLine T. Haven, Prin- 
cipal. 109 West 54th St., New York City. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 

Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 











Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 
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tude 70 and 72 and longitude 80 and 103. 
In’ one drift to and fro they covered about 
2,000 miles. They fought their way out of 
the ice pack on March 14, 1899. They had 
to by cutting a canal in the ice for more 
than a mile. They sawed every inch of it 
thru ice five feet thick, captain, scientists, 
and crew working on equal shifts of. eight 
hours each night and day for six weeks. 


Hawaii’s Perfect Climate. 


The Hawaiian islands have a climate 
unexcelled in any part of the earth. The 
islands are situated midway between the 
temperate and tropical regions and the cli- 
mate is therefore tender, yet not enervat- 
ing; breezy, tho not boisterous; with sun- 
shine from which you need no protection, 
and arainfall that does not become monot- 
onous. It is a veritable land of sunshine 
and breezes, whose temperature you may 
vary as you choose from sea level up to 
Mauna Kea (13.825 feet) or Mauna Loa 
(13,675 feet). You may leave one side of 
an island in a rainstorm, and find sunshine 
on the other. The extreme lowest temper 
ature is fifty degrees and the highest ninety 
degrees. The northeast trade-winds give 
uniform temperature and healthfulness. 


Pond’s Extract Oistme:t is indeed a ‘Balm 
in Gilead,” for all affictions to which an ointment 
isapphicable. A positive specific tor piles. 

Be Beautiful. 


A clear, clean complexion is the foundation of 
all beauty. Cascarets andy Cathartic make and 
keep pane skin sort and velvety. All druggists, 10c, 
Que, Ke, 


Ease and Disease. 
A Short Lesson on ~ Meaning of a Familiar 
or*, 


Disead4e is the opposite of ease. Webster de- 
fines disease as *‘ lack of ease, uneasiness, trouble, 
vexation, disquiet.” It is a condition due to some 

erangement of the physical organism. A vast 

majority ot the “dis-ease” trom which people 
sufier is due to impure blood. Disease of this 
kind is curred by Hood’s Sarsap rilla which 
purifies. enriches and vitalizes the blood. Hood’s 
sarsaparilla cures scrofula, saltrheum, pimples 
and all eruptions. It tones the stomach and 
creates a good appetite, and it giver vigor and 
vitality to the whole body. It reverses the con- 
dition of things, giving health, comfort and 
** ease” in place of ‘* disease.” 


Nausea and Vomiting. 


Antikamnia may to some be a new rem- 
edy for this condition, and it was brought 
to use in an accidental manner. Dr. H. G. 
Reemsnyder says:—‘“A lady, pregnant, 
was suffering with headache and vomiting. 
and I was consulted as regards the former. 
As is my custom, I gave her the arug that 
proved itself mostefficacious in this trouble, 
namely, Antikamnia, and when next I saw 
her, she informed me that the medicine I 
gave her, not only relieved the headache, 
but also the vomiting. Here was some- 
thing new for me, and having other cases 
on hand, I gave each of them Antikamnia 
in five grain doses, and‘ was delighted to 
find that every case was decidely benefited 
thereby.” 


The September Educational Founda- 
tions, a text-book on pedagogy, published 
monthly at $1.00 per year. Table of con- 
tents: Under Principles and Method: 
Oral Teaching. Instruction, Discipline, and 
Government. Under Educational Psy- 
chology: The Eye and the Brain. Child 
Study : Instruments for Measuring Tremb- 
ling. Pedagogical Discussion: Environ- 
ment versus School. Also valuable arti- 





Pears’ 


Soap in stick form; convenience 
and economy in shaving. 

It is the best and cheapest 
shaving soap in all the world, 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
t, especially druggists. 








. 
A tree is known 
by its fruit, and we are willing that 
the : 


| _ NewEngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


should be judged by its graduates. 

Many — very many—of the leading 

vocal and instrumental artists in the 

public eye to-day were instructed here. 

GEORGE W, CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for our catalogue to 

Traxx W, Ilarr, Cen’] Mangr., Boston, Mass. 














Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 
Charleston, Illinois, 

This school, established by the state for the 
training of teachers for the public schools, will 
open Tuesday, September 12, 1899. The magni- 
ficent new building will be thoroughly equipped 
with the most improved turniture and apparatus 
anda finelibrary. Coursesof study equal in length 
and value to thosein the best normal schools 
be offered and a competent faculty is already em- 
. The usual opportunities for observation 
and practice will be provided under the charge 
of competent critics. Good board can be obtained 
at from $2.50 to $3.50 a week. 


CL. I. LORD, PRESIDENT. 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 
professional men and women, and was 
highly praised. Just before his death last 
July he put these lectures into book form 
tor the first time, The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instru- 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 








Price $2.50 Net. 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0,, Publishers, 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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= BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


Have for m2ny years been the popular fam- 
ily medicine wherever tbe Engish | snguage 
is spoken, and they now stand wthout a 
rival for Biiious and Nervous Disorders, 
Wind. Pain in the Stoma:h, Sick Heaoache, 
Ful ness after meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, 
Costiveness and Sallow Comp'exion. Tnes2 
sffictions all arise from a disordered, or 
abused cond tion of the stomach and liver, 

Beecham’s Pills, taken as directed, 
wil quickly restore Females to comple:e 
bealth, They promp:ly temove any obs:ruc- 
tion or irregularity of the system. 


10 cents and 25s cents, at all drug stores. 


Biliousness 


+] have used your valuable CASCA- 
RETS and find them perfect. Couldn't do 
without them. I have used them forsome time 
for indigestion and biliousness and am now com. 

letely cured. Recommend them. to every one. 

nce tried, you will never be without them in 
the family.” Epw. A. MARX, Albany, N. Y. 












CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Pleasant. Palatabie. Potent. Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe. 10c. 25c, Hc 


ee CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago. Montreal. New York. 321 








NO-TO-BAG 2a 3s°Se Eons aie 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, LL.D., Chancellor. 





Tenth Year begins Sept. 27, 1899. 


Advanced professional study of 
Education for graduates of Col- 
leges and Normal Schools under 
a Faculty of six Professors and 
Lecturers. Scholarships available. 
For catalogue, etc., address 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 
University Building, 
Washington Square, 
New York City. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Genciien 


Writers, Clubwomenu. Systematic course by mai) 
Harvard method, Freetrial. Certificategiven. MSS. 
eriticised. WM. H. HAWKINS, Cambridge, Mass. 


SCHOOL BELLS stew 


copper and tin only. Terms, eto., free. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Valtimore,. Ma 











. FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826 
naa ta sreelte BELLS 
MENEELY & G0, |S vone 

~TROY, N.Y.18£1/-METAL 
CHIMES, Erc., CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE, 
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municating with advertisers. 


cles under the departments General His- 
ory and Literature and Rhetoric. E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co. 


The September number of Zhe Teachers’ 
Institute contains articles of especial inter- 
est for the teacher of Methods * The 
Reading Habit,’ * The Proposed Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal,” ‘‘ A Sketch of the Dreyfus 
Case,” ** Some Hints on Teaching Temper- 
ance,” “The Gregorian Calendar and 
1900,” etc., etc. Price, monthly, $1.00 per 
og he Kellogg & Co.,61 East Ninth 
eine & 


National Export Exposition, Philadel- 
phia. 
Reduced Rates via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The National Export Exposition which 
opens at Philadelphia on September 14 and 
continues until November 30, will be the 
most interesting and important event oc- 
curring in Philadelphia since the Centen- 
nial Exhibition of 1876. In addition to its 
valuable commercial exhibits it will present 
many features of popular interest and 
amusement. The United States Marine 
Band, Sousa’s Band, the Banda Rossa, 
Innes’ Band, Damrosch’s Orchestra, and 
other celebrated bands will furnish music 
alternately, and a Midway Plaisance, equal 
if not superior to the famous World’s Fair 
Midway at Chicago, and comprising a 
Chinese Village, a Chinese Theater, acro- 
bats and customs; an Oriental Village, 
London Ghost Show, Hagenbeck’s Wiid 
Animal Show, Blarney Castle, and many 
other unique presentations, will furnish 
abundant and_ diversified amusement. 
Arrangements have also been made for 
mandolin, guitar, and banjo concerts, and 
for a grand chorus from the German 
Singing Societies. 

For this occasion the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company willl sell excursion tickets 
from all points on its line, to Philadelphia 
and return, at rate of a fare and a third 
for the round trip plus price of admission. 
These tickets will be sold during the con- 
tinuance of the exposition and will be good 
for return passage until November 30. 

For specific rates and additional infor- 
mation apply to nearest ticket agent. 


Gettysburg, Luray, Washington. 
Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

Over the battlefield of Gettysburg thru 
the picturesque Blue mountains, via Hag- 
erstown and Antietam, and down the beau- 
tiful and historic Shenandoah valley to the 
unique Caverns of Luray, thence across 
the rolling hills of Northern Virginia to 
Washington, is the route of this tour—a sec- 
tion of the country intensely interesting from 
both a historic and a scenic standpoint. 

The tour willleave New York 7:55 A. M., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 P. M., Saturday, 
September 16, in charge of one of the com- 
pany’s tourist agents, and will cover a 
period of five days. An experienced chap- 
eron, whose especial charge will be unes- 
corted ladies, will accompany the trip 
thruout. Round trip tickets, covering 
transportation, carriage drives and hotel 
accommodations, will be sold at the ex- 
tremely low rate of $25 from New York, 
$24 from Trenton, $22 from Philadeiphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 
ply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 789 Broad street, 
Newark, N. J.; or address George W. 
Boyd. Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad street station, Philadelphia. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIoNs of 
MoTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SuccEss. It SOOTHES 
the CuILp, Sorrens the Gums, ALLAyYS all 
Pain, CurEsS WIND Cotic, and is the best 
remedy for DiaRRHa@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now is Your Chance 
(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our cele- 
brated TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Ex- 
tracts, Baking Powders, &c —Special 
inducements. If you don’t want a com- 
mission we give you premiums, 

Ox 


DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER ‘WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, ‘CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 

Remember allour goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad.” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a I-4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN _ 
TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. 





At the End of Your Journey you will find 
4 it a great convenience to go right over to 


& The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave,, 41st and 42d Sts, 

5 Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 

5 Central for shopping and theatres, 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 

5 Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


RGRHININININ ORNS NE KE RORE 


5-CENT NATURE 
READERS 


We have begun the publication of a series of 
books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
Subjects, at 5 cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. 
Each contains about thirty-two pages, nicel 
illustrated and charmingly written. They will 
make delighttul reading for the Spring term, and 
can be supplied to a class for a very small sum. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are now ready and Nos, 4 and 
5 will be ready very soon. All are for second 
and third grades : 


No. 1, Pussy Willow and Wake-Robin 

No. 2, The Spring Beauty and -the 
Anemone. ; 

No. 3, The Squirrel and His Home. 

No. 4, Bittercress and Roses. 

No. 5, The Story of a Beehive. 


Other numbérs are in preparation for First, 
Second, and Third Reader Grades. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth St , New York. 
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Of Especial Interest to Teachers of English. 


Painter's Introduction to English Literature.................. 0.066. .6. 0000s 


+ 1,25 


Painter's Introduction to American Literature,,...... .........6.cccceeceee +. 1.28 


The Students‘ Series of English Classics 
38 Volumes, including all the College Entrance 
Requirements excepting Ivanuhoe........ 
Mead’'s Klementary Composition and Rhetoric.......................ccceccee oe 


Parsons’s English Versification..... ..... 
Lowell’s English Composition Handbook, per doz........ ; 
Brace's Text-Book of Elocution.......... 


A LINE UPON A POSTAL CARD 


COR eee meee ee eee e eee seers SHH HI OR eees 


-B0 


with reference to these books or others of our publication will start a quick 


response from us. 





SIBLEY & DUCKER, 


Boston, Chicago. 








LAKESIDE SERIES. 





Lessons IN LITERATURE. 
Cloth, gilt stamp, 38 illustrations, 412 pages, 
price, $1.00. 


SHEPHERD'S VERTICAL SPELLING BLANKS. 
8% pp. Single or double ruling, per doz., 48 cts, 


CaRLyLe’s Essay On Burns. 
Enameled covers, 104 pp., peice, 15 ots. Illus- 
rated. Containing also “ Burne as a Man of 
Letters,” from Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero 
Worship.” 
SELECTIONS FROM BuRNs's POEMS AND 
wo parts, enameled covers, 100 
es, price, IScents. Illustrated 
two volumes bound in one, stiff 
covers, price, % cents. 
SELECTIONS FROM PLazo. 
The Phado; The Apology of Socrates. [)lus- 
trated. Boards, 12mo, 154 pages, price, 25 cents. 
SELECTIONS FROM WASHINGTON, LIN- 
COLN, aND Bryant By H.T. Nightingale. Enam. 
eled covers, 6% pages price, l5cts. [llustrated, 





SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING, 
Enameled covers, 96 pp., price. 15c. Illustrated. 
SELECTIONS FROM Essays BY LORD Bacon. 
Enameled covers, 80 pages. price, 15 cents. II- 
lustrated. Containiny fifteen essays,’ 
THE Princess. By Alfred Tennyson. 
kKnameled covers, 9 pp., price,1 c. Lilustrated. 
*THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
By Coleridge. With portrait and introduction. 
and 27 illustrations descriptive of the text. 
Enameled covers, price, 15 cents. 
*THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL | 
*THE Hoty GRAIL, ) 
In one volume, Enameled covers, price 15 cents. 
*BURKE's SPEECH ON CONCILIATION, 
Enameled covers, with notes and introduction 
price, 15 cents. 

Any of the above volumes also furnished in 
cloth at 20 cents each. Also bound in one vol- 
ume, cloth, price, 40 cents. 

Copies of any of above sent portpaid on receipt 
prs 








AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 112 WasasH Ave., CuIcaco. 











FOUR NEW BOOKS. 


LOVE AND LAW IN CHILD TRAINING. 


Out October rst. Price, cloth, $1.00. 


OUTLINE COURSE FOR KINDERGARTNERS 
Work. By Miss JENNY B. MERRILL. Now ready. 


By Miss EMILIE PouLssoN. 


Program for Five Weeks’ 
Price, paper, $0.25. 


STORY TELLING WITH THE SCISSORS. By Miss M. HELEN BeEckwirtH. 


Now ready. Price, boards, $0.50. 


FOR GRACE AND PLEASURE. 
by Miss MARTHA MCC. BARNES. 


Songs, Marches, Plays, Dances. 
Ready October ist. 


Arranged 





MILTON BRADLEY C0., Springfield, Mass. 


Rew York ; 11 East l6th St. 


Atlanta: 515 Grand Building. 


Kansas City: 418 East 9th St. 








The Kellogs Deportment Records 


WILL AID IN THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL. 


Entirely new in plan. 
investigate them. 


Every Superintendent and Principal should 
They will save him and his teachers vexation and 
care and increase the efficiency of the school. 


Costs little to introduce 


;t. Sample pages and full particulars sent on application. 


FE. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th Street, New York. 
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Our Best Friends 


are the long-time users of Smith Premiers. The 
more hard work turned out, the more apparent 
is Smith Premier durability. Repair bills re- 
duced to' the minimum. Smith Premier capacity 


Che Smith Premier Cypewriter Zo. 


Catalogue Free, 
Ask for it. 


SAE REKE AE AEEER AH 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U, 8. A. 
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History for Ready Reference 
4 
and Topical Reading, 


In Five Imperial Volumes 
| By J. N. LARNED, 
Ex-Pres, American Library Ase’, 









The Boston Journal of Education says ~= 


“This is a great work, grand in Its 
inception, marvelous in its scope, re- 
markable in the perfection of detail. It 
occupies a field hitherto wholly unoo- 
cupied, as there is no other reference 
guide to authentic and satisfactory in- 
formation on the distinct events and im- 
personal incidents of History. Every 
paragraph is practically by a master, 
It is more than all histories combined, 





in that it is easily utilized for all histor. 
ical purposes. It compasses all timeg 
and climes, It is the best of Literature, 
as well as authentic History. Its maps 
and charts are matchless, its logical out- 
lines in color are helpful.’’ 


Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on ea»: 
payments. Send for circular, giving full informativ,, 


Solicitors Employed. 





THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


FOR ILLUSTRATING LESSONS 


in Language, Geography, History, Physiology, 
Objects, Nature, Penmanship, Botany, Litera- 
ture, and for Decoration, use Blackboard 
Stencils, the cheapest and most satisfactory 
means of illustration. Our list comprises 500 
designs, correct, well-perforated, artistic. Here 
are a few; order by number, complete list will 
be sent on application, 


BORDERS. 

The borders are made to be placed around the 
edge of the blackboard, lined in with white or 
colored crayon, thus beautifying the rooms. 
Size 24x 86inches. Price, 10 centseach. Three 
or more at 7 cents each. 


11 Spiral Curves 109 Holly Leaf and Berries 
102 Greek Fret 110 Holly Leaf and Berries 
1(8 Triangular Combinations _— 188 Tulip 
104 Greek Fret 184 Passion Flower 
105 Greek Pattern Anthemion 185 Mornin 
106 Egyptian Lotos 185 Roman Anthemion 

7 I eat 86 Narcissus 

148 Calendar 157 “Welcome” in Old Eng. Letters 
108 Dogwood 847 Word “* Program” 


PORTRAITS. 


18x 24 inches. Price, singly, 5 cents each; 6 
> 25 cents ; 2) or more at 80 per cent. discount. 
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ington Longfellow 
87 Jefferson Emerson 
88 Jackson 44 Bryant 
89 Lincoln 45 Tennyson 
49 Grant. 25: Pope Leo 
41 Whittier _ 2 2 Edison 
258 B. Franklin 819 Holmes 
2°4 H. M. Stanle 820 Hawthorne 
255 G. Clevelan 821 Lowe 
2°6 Henry Ward Beecher 8 2 Columbus 
#24 McKinley 828 Napoleon 
825 Irvin; p 827 Queen Victoria 
826 Martha Washington 828 Garfield 
829 Gladstone 831 Froebel 
8 1 Admiral Dewey 380 Horace Mann. 
852 Admiral Schley 854 Admiral pson 
858 General Miles 85 Lieut. Hobson 
Order only from 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. othSt.,N.Y. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County.and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 
Wate at ences. 40.7 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 B. 9th Street, New York. 
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